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INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF THE 
TRAFFIC IN OPIUM 


A Summary of the Opium Conferences held at Geneva, 1924-25. 


I, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The two International Opium Conferences held in Geneva, Novem- 
‘ber, 1924, to February, 1925, were the culmination of a movement in- 
augurated more than fifteen years ago, largely on the initiative of the 
United States. The first step toward international control of the traffic in 
opium and habit-forming drugs—used extensively in the Orient for more 
than four centuries and in the Occident since the development of modern 
medical science—was made by President Roosevelt, in 1907. Following 
an investigation of the opium situation in the Philippine Islands, the United 
States proposed an international commission to investigate abuses growing 
out of the opium traffic in the Orient and to suggest a means for their 
' prevention. The Commission met in Shanghai, China, in 1909, with rep- 
resentatives from some thirteen countries, including China and the Powers 
with Far Eastern possessions. Bishop Charles H. Brent, then Bishop of 
the Philippines, was appointed American representative, and was elected 
President of the Commission. As this body was without authority to draw 
up a Convention, it confined itself to expression of resolutions dealing with 
the traffic in the Far East. 

The second step was initiated the following year by the United States, 
in cooperation with other powers, when it was realized that the problem 
was one of world scope and not confined to the Orient. It was a surprise 
to learn that illegitimate use of morphine and other narcotices in America 
and Europe was equally a menace with opium smoking in the East. 
Late in 1909 President Taft suggested a conference at The Hague to give 
international effect and sanction to the resolutions of the Shanghai Com- 
mission, and to deal with morphine and cocaine. The Conference met 
in 1912 and resulted in a treaty known as The Hague Opium Convention. 


PROVISIONS OF THE HAGUE OptiumM CONVENTION 


The Convention may be summarized briefly as follows: 


Chapter I deals with production of raw opium (largely confined to 
Turkey, Persia, India, China, and sections of southeastern Europe). It calls 
for regulation of a raw opium production, but does not mention the sup- 
pression or even gradual reduction of cultivation. Chapter II deals with 
traffic in prepared (smoking) opium (used extensively in the Far Eastern 
possessions of certain European powers,* and China). It pledges the 
signatories to a policy of “gradual and effective suppression,” but 
sets no time limit within which this suppression is to be brought about. 
Chapter III covers the internal and international traffic in opium derivatives 
and cocaine. It calls for legislation designed to restrict the use of manu- 
factured drugs to strictly medical and legitimate purposes. Chapter IV 


* All opium used legally for smoking purposes in Far Bastern possessions is imported 
from India or other producing states, as no opium is grown in the former territories. 
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suggests measures for control of opium traffic to be taken by China and 
the Treaty Powers in China. Chapter V provides for enactment of 
domestic legislation by each signatory. 

The Hague Convention, while marking a distinct advance, was of 
necessity a compromise between opinions held by representatives of the 
several States where production and traffic in opium had long been 
established, and those of countries in which the traffic had not yet gained 
a foothold. 

Signed in 1913-1914, the Convention was not generally enforced 
until after the World War, when an article inserted in the various peace 
treaties with the Central Powers provided for ratification by those signa- 
tories which had not hitherto adopted the Convention. 

No organ of administration was created by the Treaty. The Nether- 
lands Government was made intermediary for communications between 
the signatory States. Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
transferred these duties to the League, which in 1920 created an Advisory 
Committee to supervise the carrying out of the Treaty, to collect informa- 
tion and to suggest improvements regulating the traffic. The Committee was 
active in securing adhesion to the Convention by many Governments and 
in devising means of controlling imports and exports of drugs by co- 
operative action of the Governments of the importing and exporting coun- 
tries. Fifty-seven nations had signed the Convention by November, 1924, 
and forty-seven had ratified their signatures. 


THE POSITION OF AMERICA 


Alchough the United States was a party to The Hague Convention, 
the Government, as a result of American failure to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles, withheld cooperation with the League Advisory Committee on 
Opium for more than two years after its creation.* In May, 1923, however, 
the Administration sent a delegation headed by Representative Stephen 
G. Porter, Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
Geneva to attend “in a consultative capacity” a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee.** The Government had come to the conclusion that effective 
suppression could not be brought about so long as production of raw 
opium greatly exceeded medical and scientific requirements. 


In view of the over-production of opiumy and the ineffectiveness 
of The Hague Convention in eliminating the consequent abuse, two resolu- 
tions were submitted to the Advisory Committee by the American delega- 
tion. These read as follows: 


(1) “If the purpose of The Hague Opium Convention is to 
be achieved according to its spirit and true intent, it must be recog- 
nized that the use of opium products for other than medicinal and 
scientific purposes is an abuse and not legitimate. 


(2) “In order to prevent the abuse of these products it is 
necessary to exercise the control of production of raw opium in 
such a manner that there will be no surplus available for non-medi- 
cinal and non-scientific purposes.” 


* In pursuance of its obligations under The Hague Convention, the United States enacted 
the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act in 1914 and the Jones-Miller Act of 1921. 


** In January, 1923, Dr. Rupert Blue, former Surgeon-General, attended a meeting of 
the Advisory Committee in a consultative capacity. 
¢ World production of opium, according to a League of Nation’s estimate, 1923, was 


approximately 3,500 tons. World requirements for medical and scientific purposes were estimated 
at 350 tons. 
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MEETING OF Oprum Apvisory COMMITTEE, May, 1923 


The Advisory Committee accepted and recommended to the League 
the propositions of the United States’ representatives “as embodying gen- 
eral principles by which the Governments should be guided .. . and on 
which, in fact, the International Convention of 1912 is based, subject to 
the fact that the following reservation has been made by the representatives 
: a of France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands, Portugal and 

iam: 
“The use of prepared opium and the production, export and 
import of raw opium for that purpose are legitimate, so long as that 

use is subject to and in accordance with the provisions of Chapter II 

of the (Hague) Convention.* 


The Committee, in bringing the American proposals to the notice of 
the Council, pointed out that it had since its inception worked toward 
the same ends. It recommended that as a means of giving effect to the 
American proposals the Council consider the advisability of inviting: 


(a) Governments of opium producing and manufacturing states, 


(b) Governments having territories in which use of prepared 
opium is temporarily continued, and the Government of China, 
to enter into immediate negotiations with a view to giving the fullest 
possible effect to The Hague Convention. The Committee made definite 
suggestions for consideration of these subjects.** In associating himself 
with the foregoing resolution the representative of the Government of 
India submitted the following reservation: 


“The use of raw opium, according to the established practice in 
India, and its production for such use, are not illegitimate under the 
(Hague) Convention.” 


THE ASSEMBLY INVITATION 


In September, 1923, the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
in acting on the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, passed the 
following resolutions :f 


Providing for First (Smoking Opium) Conference 


“The Assembly approves the proposal of the Advisory Committee 
that the Governments concerned should be invited immediately to 
enter into negotiations with a view to the conclusion of an agreement 
as to the measures for giving effective application in the Far Eastern 
territories to Part II of the (Hague) Convention and as to the reduc- 
tion of the amount of raw opium to be imported for the purpose of 
smoking in those territories where it is temporarily continued, and as 
to the measures which should be taken by the Government of the 
Republic of China to bring about the suppression of the illegal produc- 
tion and use of opium in China, and requests the Council to invite 


* Chapter II of the Hague Convention provides for gradual suppression of smoking opium 
throughout the Far East, but sets no period within which this suppression is to be brought about. 


** The suggestions of the Committee were embodied, with minor changes, in the Assembly 
resolutions quoted below. 


+ The resolutions were drafted by the Fifth Committee of the Assembly, Mr. Stephen 
G. Porter, United States, participating in an advisory capacity. 
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those Governments to send representatives with plenipotentiary powers 
to a Conference for the purpose and to report to the Council at the 
earliest possible date.” 


Providing for Second Conference 


“The Assembly, having noted with satisfaction that, in accordance 
with the hope expressed in the fourth resolution adopted by the 
Assembly in 1922, the Advisory Committee has reported that the 
information now available makes it possible for the Governments 
concerned to examine, with a view to the conclusion of an agreement, 
the question of a limitation of the amounts of morphine, heroin or 
cocaine and their respective salts to be manufactured; of the limita- 
tion of the amounts of raw opium and the coca leaf to be imported 
for that purpose and for other medicinal and scientific purposes; and 
of the limitation of the production of raw opium and the coca leaf 
for export to the amount required for such medicinal and scientific 
purposes, requests the Council, as a means of giving effect to the 
principles submitted by the representatives of the United States of 
America, and to the policy which the League, on the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee, has adopted, to invite the Governments 
concerned to send representatives with plenipotentiary powers to a 
Conference for this purpose, to be held, if possible, immediately 
after the Conference mentioned in resolution V.” 


MEETING OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 


The Council of the League, acting on a suggestion of the Assembly 
in December, 1923, provided for extension of the Second Conference to 
include all countries parties to The Hague Convention or members of the 
League. It appointed a Preparatory Committee, composed of six members, 
nominated by the Advisory Committee, to draw up a draft program for 
the Second Conference. An American representative was appointed to 
this Committee. 


The Preparatory Committee met in Paris and Geneva during the 
summer of 1924, but was unable to reach agreement on a program for 
the Second Conference. Five of the six members * introduced complete 
plans which differed so fundamentally that no satisfactory compromise 
could be reached. The individual plans were circulated to the Governments 
invited to the Conference. 


In August the Advisory Committee examined the report of the Prep- 
aratory Committee, and succeeded in drafting compromise measures as a 
basis for the deliberations of the Second Conference. These included 
suggestions for the creation of a Permanent Central Board and considera- 
tion of amendments to The Hague Convention designed to strengthen 
control of traffic in raw opium and coca leaves and manufactured drugs. 


American participation in the Second Conference was authorized by a 
joint resolution of Congress providing for a $40,000 appropriation. The 
resolution passed the House April 7, 1924, and the Senate May 5th. In 
passing the bill the Senate attached the following rider: 


* The plans of the British and American members regarding the scope of the permanent 
Central Board were practically identical in their major provisions. 
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“Provided, That the representatives of the United States shall 
sign no agreement which does not fulfill the conditions necessary for ” 
the suppression of the habit-forming narcotic drug traffic as set forth 
in the preamble.** 


The American delegation, composed of Representative Stephen G. 
Porter, Bishop Charles H. Brent, Dr. Rupert Blue, Mrs. Hamilton Wright, 
Mr. Edwin Neville, left for Geneva early in November. 


ify) FIRST CONFERENCE 


The First Conference met November 3rd to discuss methods for carry- 
ing out the obligations assumed under Chapter II of the International 
Opium Convention of 1912. Those countries with possessions or territories 
where smoking is temporarily permitted, and the Republic of China, were 
represented.* China was included because of the widespread recrudes- 
cence of opium production, which, despite Government prohibition, has 
led to a heavy consumption in China. The United States was not 
represented at this Conference as opium smoking is no longer permitted 
in the Philippines. 


First CONFERENCE AGENDA 


The agenda of the First Conference, prepared by the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium, called for examination of the situation 
in Far Eastern terrtories; consideration of measures for more effective 
suppression of smoking opium; consideration of the situation in China, 
and conclusion of an agreement to embody measures adopted by the Con- 
ference. 

The Advisory Committee in proposing the Conference made certain 
recommendations on which it was hoped agreement might be reached. 
These were briefly as follows: 


(1) Abolition of the farm system (under which private firms 
are given concessions for importation and distribution of opium on 
a profit basis) and substitution of Government monopoly, involving 
replacement of private shops by Government shops, so as to remove 
the incentive to increase sales. 

(2) Limitation of opium imports to conform with a maximum 
quantity. 

(3) Investigation of the possibility of introducing a system of 
registration and rationing of opium addicts. 


(4) Consideration of a system of uniform retail prices and 
uniform penalties for infraction of laws. 


(5) Conclusion of an agreement for application of these 
measures. 


(6) Provision for a periodical review of the situation. 


FAILURE TO CARRY Out SUGGESTIONS 


The Conference adjourned February 11th, after drafting a Convention 
which embodied abolition of the farm system and substitution of Govern- 
ment monopoly as suggested by the Advisory Committee and summarized 


** The preamble referred to contained the American resolutions submitted to the League 
n May, 1923. 

* Countries represented. Great Britain (for the Malay States, Sarawak, Hongkong, etc.) ; 
France (Indo-China); Holland (Dutch Hast Indies, Java); Portugal (Macao); Japan (For- 
mosa); India (Burma); the Kingdom of Siam, and the Republic of China. 
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in paragraph 1 above. It included, however, no provision for registra- 
tion and rationing of addicts; set no limitation on imports, and contained 
no provisions for uniform prices or uniform penalties for infraction of 
laws, as suggested in paragraphs 2, 3 and 4. 


The failure of the Conference to carry out the suggestions of the 
Advisory Committee in regard to registration and rationing of addicts 
and its inability to reach an agreement on an immediate scheme for sup- 
pression of smoking opium was ascribed by all the countries except China 
to the abnormal situation in China. Japan, supported in part by 
Great Britain, proposed registration. Opposition was based on the ground 
that the contraband traffic from China had reached such proportions that 
registration and rationing in smoking countries would be entirely ineffect- 
ive. It was stated that in some Colonies the illicit traffic equaled and 
occasionally exceeded the legal trade, and that the Governments were being 
flooded by Chinese opium. The success of registration and rationing, it 
was pointed out, depended upon complete control of the opium supply. So 
long as the illicit supply remained uncontrolled the Governments claimed 
that they could not effectively enforce such provisions. 


The Chinese representative protested against the refusal of the 
majority to suppress opium smoking in their territories until China 
effectively controls smuggling, and questioned the accuracy of statistics 
on production and smuggling. It was declared that as soon as the 
Central Government of China regained its authority throughout the coun- 
try, illegal production and smuggling would be stopped. No practical 
suggestion for control of Chinese production, however, was advanced by 
China. 


A draft of the Convention of the First Conference was completed 
shortly after the Second Conference had convened. The American dele- 
gation, on learning that the Convention did not provide for “‘effective sup- 
pression” of smoking opium, announced its intention of submitting to the 
Second Conference its own plan for suppression of opium smoking within 
ten years. 


Reconsideration of this question by the Second Conference was op- 
posed on the ground that the First Conference had already dealt with 
the matter, and was alone competent. 


When the Conferences adjourned for Christmas recess no decision 
had been reached regarding the competence of the Second Conference to 
consider smoking opium. On reconvening in January the question was 
again brought up, and a deadlock ensued. The representative of Finland 
finally submitted a compromise proposal calling for appointment of a 
joint committee of sixteen, composed equally of representatives from the 
First and Second Conferences, to consider the various plans which had 
been offered. The American delegation, while still insisting on the com- 
petence of the Second Conference, agreed to appointment of the joint 
committee, and submitted its plan to this body. 


In the joint committee, as in the First Conference, differences of 
opinion regarding the situation in China prevented agreement. Lord Cecil, 
for Great Britain, suggested gradual suppression of opium smoking within 
a period of fifteen years, this period to commence when the danger of 
smuggling had ceased to constitute a serious obstacle to such suppression. 
Mr. Porter, for the United States, agreed to the period of fifteen years, 
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but insisted that it commence at once. No compromise was reached. 
Failure on this point was one of the reasons that led to the American 
withdrawal from the Second Conference on February 6. 

The Chinese Delegation followed the example of the United States 
and withdrew the following day. 

Although the joint committee failed to reach agreement, the First 
Conference, after departure of the American delegation, again took up 
the question and succeeded in drafting a Protocol to be signed by the 
States attending the First Conference. By the terms of the Protocol 
the signatory Powers undertake to suppress entirely within a period of 
fifteen years the consumption of prepared opium in the territories under 
their authority. This period is to begin as soon as the poppy growing 
countries have adopted the necessary measures to prevent exportation 
of raw opium from constituting a serious obstacle to the reduction of 
consumption in countries where smoking opium is authorized. A Com- 
mission to be appointed by the League Council is to decide when these 
measures have been effectively executed by producing countries. 


FINAL CONVENTION OF FIRST CONFERENCE 


The main points of the final Convention signed with the Protocol 
and Final Act on February 11th are as follows: 

The importation, sale and distribution of opium will constitute a 
State monopoly, and the right to import, sell or distribute opium may not 
be leased or delegated to any persons whatever. 

The making of prepared opium for sale must also be made a govern- 
ment monopoly as soon as circumstances permit. 

The sale of opium to minors will be forbidden. 

The exportation of opium from territories which continue to allow 
importation for smoking purposes will be prohibited. 

The transit through or transit-shipment in any such possession or 
territory of prepared opium will be prohibited. 

Transit or trans-shipment of raw opium will also be prohibited unless 
accompanied by an export certificate. 

The contracting Powers undertake to assist each other in suppressing 
smuggling by exchange of information. 

The contracting Powers agree that they will jointly review from time 
to time the position regarding application of this Convention and The 
Hague Convention. The first meeting will be held in 1929 at the latest. 


abn eS COND CONTE RE INGE 


The Second Conference, summoned to consider control of drugs, 
raw opium and coca leaves, as proposed in the invitation of the League 
Assembly, convened November 17, 1924, and adjourned February 19, 
1925, after holding thirty-eight plenary sessions. 

Forty-one states were represented at the Conference. M. Herluf 
Zahle, Danish Minister at Berlin, was appointed President by the Council 
of the League of Nations. 


THE AMERICAN PROPOSALS 


The American delegation, headed by Representative Stephen G. Por- 
ter, went to Geneva with a complete set of proposals designed to give effect 
to the American principles submitted to the League in 1923 and drafted 
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in the form of amendments to The Hague Convention. The proposals 
embodied radical amendments to all Chapters of the Hague Convention, 
except that dealing with China. They covered four main points: 

(1) Limitation of raw opium and coca leaf production to 
medicinal and scientific needs. 

(2) Complete suppression of the traffic in smoking opium within 
ten years by means of a ten per cent reduction of imports each year 
for ten years. 

(3) The creation of a Permanent Central Board, with which 
each signatory to the Convention agrees to deposit advance estimates 
of all narcotics required during the year, and quarterly statistics 
of production, import, export and use of all materials covered by 
the Convention. The proposed Board was vested with authority to 
question estimates which appeared to be in excess of reasonable 
requirements, and power to recommend prohibition of further export 
of the drugs in question to any State which exceeded its estimated 
requirements. 

(4) Universal adoption of an import and export certificate, 
or license system, to control the traffic in raw opium and manufac- 
tured drugs. 

Other less important amendments, including suppression of heroin, 
an opium derivative, were suggested in the American proposals. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE SUGGESTIONS 


The measures suggested by the Advisory Committee on Opium were 
accepted as the basis for the work of the Conference, but proposals of the 
various countries, including those of the United States, were considered in 
addition. 

The Advisory Committee suggestions called for a Permanent Central 
Board and an import and export certificate system (corresponding to 
those in the American proposals) and certain minor amendments to The 
Hague Convention. They did not contain provisions for a limitation of 
raw opium production or suppression of smoking opium, as the Advisory 
Committee had interpreted the invitation of the Assembly as limiting 
discussion to the specific subjects mentioned in the first part of the 
resolution. These subjects were “the question of the limitation of the 
amounts of morphine, heroine and cocaine and their respective salts to 
be manufactured; of the limitation of the amounts of raw opium and the 
coca leaf to be imported for that purpose and for other medicinal and 
scientific purposes; and of the limitation of the production of raw opium 
and the coca leaf for export to the amount required for such medicinal 
and scientific purposes .. .” 

On the other hand, the American delegation interpreted the Assembly 
invitation as giving the Powers authority to conclude an agreement “as a 
means of giving effect to the principles submitted by the representatives 
of the United States of America.” The American Delegation interpreted 
the specific considerations mentioned in the first part of the Assembly 
resolution, quoted above, as merely illustrating certain means of bringing 
about the desired end. Under this interpretation Mr. Porter assumed 
that any proposal designed to carry out the American principles was 
within the scope of the Conference. 
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The American interpretation regarding the scope of the Conference 
was on certain points upheld and on others rejected by the Conference. 
The competence of the Conference to consider limitation of raw opium 
production, challenged at the outset, was upheld and the question referred 
to the Committee. But, as was previously pointed out, the American 
proposal for suppression of smoking opium within ten years was not placed 
on the agenda, on the ground that the First Conference had already con- 
sidered, and was alone competent to consider this question. 


DIFFICULTIES PREVENTING LIMITATION OF PRODUCTION 


The majority of producing states, while approving in principle the 
American proposal for limitation of raw opium production, brought for- 
ward many difficulties that lay in the way of immediate application. 


In the final report of the Committee dealing with limitation of produc- 
tion, it was stated ‘‘A sub-sub-committee of Committee ‘B’ discussed this 
article (limitation of production) at considerable length, and on the 
proposals of the delegate of the United States of America being submitted 
to a vote it was clearly demonstrated that no State except the United States 
of America could accept them unconditionally or without reservation or 
further investigation.” * 


Some of the producing countries represented on this Committee sub- 
mitted extensive memorandums or statements** reviewing the situation 
in their territories and recording the difficulties that prevented acceptance. 
These statements may be summarized briefly as follows: 


India was willing to accept limitation of raw opium production for 
export, but contended that production for domestic consumption (opium 
eating) as practiced for four centuries, was necessary in view of inadequate 
medical facilities. It was stated that since the passage of the new Con- 
stitution of India (Montagu-Chelmsford Act) control of domestic opium 
traffic was in the hands of the Provincial legislatures and that further 
limitation could only be undertaken by these assemblies. 


The Persian memorandum contained a voluminous report on con- 
ditions in Persia. It stated that many economic, financial and political 
obstacles prevented immediate application of the American proposals and 
referred particularly to the difficulties involved in substituting other crops 
for opium. Thousands of Persian peasants, according to the memorandum, 
are dependent on opium production for a livelihood and would be unable 
to grow other crops without severe loss. The adverse balance of trade, 
the economic depression of recent years, and the fiscal difficulties of the 
Government, the report said, prevented an immediate change. Further- 
more, much Persian opium is grown in remote provinces beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Government. The representative of Persia expressed 
a willingness to accept the American proposals on condition that Persia 
be granted a loan which would make possible substitution of crops and 
more effective administrative control. Persian opium is used both for 
smoking and drug manufacture. 

The Turkish memorandum reported similar difficulties. The Turkish 
representative stated that his government could not bring the American 
proposals into effect until some way was found to compensate peasants 


* Document O. D. C. 99. 
** Memorandums were submitted by Persia, Turkey, Jugo-Slavia, Greece, Egypt. 
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dependent on poppy cultivation for the loss they would otherwise sustain. 
There is no abuse of opium in Turkey, the entire output being exported. 

The memorandum submitted by Jugo-Slavia stated that the economic 
situation was not such as to permit drastic measures for further sup- 
pression, which would tend to increase unemployment. As in Turkey, the 
entire opium output is exported for drug manufacture abroad. 

Greece, producer of small quantities of opium, was willing to accept 
the American proposals on condition that all other producing countries 
accept them without reservation. 

The representative of China alone was willing to accept the American 
proposals without reservation. He admitted, however, that for the time 
being the Central Government was unable to suppress illicit growth and 
use due to internal political conditions beyond its control. 

The reservations filed by India, Persia, Turkey, Jugo-Slavia and 
Greece were unacceptable to the American delegation, and the sub-com- 
mittee handling this subject was consequently unable to submit a report 
acceptable to all parties. 

When it was apparent that the American proposal was unacceptable, 
the representative of the United States suggested acceptance in principle, 
with appointment of a Commission to study the problems of the producing 
countries. The producing countries, however, were unwilling to accept 
Article 1 until after the proposed commission had made its report. As 
a result the suggestion was not acted upon.* 


CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The failure of the Second Conference to consider the American plan 
for suppression of smoking opium, on the ground of non-competence, and 
the inability of the Joint Committee of Sixteen to reach agreement, has 
already been mentioned. 

There remain the proposals for control of international trade as 
advanced by the United States and the League Advisory Committee. 
These proposals, including the Permanent Central Board and the import 
and export certificate system, were discussed by sub-committees and 
accepted, with modifications, by the Conference. The import and export 
system was adopted virtually without change. The provisions for the 
Central Board as finally drafted, however, were less far-reaching than 
those originally suggested by the United States and the Advisory Com- 
nnittee. 

The authority of the Board to hold countries to their advance estimates 
and recommend trade boycotts was limited and its functions narrowed 
down to those of watching the course of international trade. The Board 
as finally constituted is closely connected with the League organization. 
The fact that the Board is to receive full advance estimates and complete 
statistics of raw materials and drugs, however, gives it a position of great 
importance. 

The withdrawal of the American delegation, which took place when 
it appeared that the American proposals regarding limitation of raw 
opium and suppression of smoking opium could not be accepted, was 
accompanied by the following memorandum, submitted to the President 
of the Conference, February 6th: 


* At the request of Persia, a clause was inserted in the Final Act, urging the Council 
to examine the suggestion that a Commission be appointed to visit such producing countries 
as desire a survey of poppy cultivation. 
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MEMORANDUM FROM REPRESENTATIVE STEPHEN G. PorTER TO M. ZAHLE, 
PRESIDENT TO THE SECOND CONFERENCE 


The League of Nations on October 18, 1923, extended an invitation 
to the Powers signatory to The Hague Convention, including the United 
States, to participate in an international conference which was called for 
the purpose of giving effect to the following principles, subject to reserva- 
tions made by certain nations regarding smoking opium: 

“1, Ifthe purpose of The Hague Opium Convention is to be achieved 
according to its spirit and true intent it must be recognized that the use 
of opium products for other than medical and scientific purposes is an 
abuse and not legitimate. 

“2. In order to prevent abuse of these products it is necessary 
to exercise the control of the production of raw opium in such a manner 
that there will be no surplus available for non-medical and non-scientific 
purposes.” 

The joint resolution, adopted by the Congress of the United States 
on May 15, 1924, authorizing our participation in the present Conference, 
quoted the principles referred to in the preamble and expressly stipulated 
“that the representatives of the United States shall sign no agreement 
which does not fulfill the conditions necessary for the suppression of the 
narcotic drug traffic as set forth in the preamble.” 


Despite over two months of discussion and repeated adjournments, 
it now clearly appears that the purpose for which the conference was 
called cannot be accomplished. The reports of the various committees 
of the Conference plainly indicate that there is no likelihood under present 
conditions that the production of raw opium and coca leaves will be 
restricted to the medicinal and scientific needs of the world. In fact the 
nature of the reservations made show that no appreciable reduction in raw 
opium is to be expected. 

It was hoped that, if the nations in whose territory the use of smoking 
opium is temporarily permitted, would, in pursuance of the obligation 
undertaken under Chapter II of The Hague Convention, adopt measures 
restricting the importation of raw opium for the manufacture of smoking 
opium, or would agree to suppress the traffic within a definite period, such 
action would materially reduce the market for raw opium, and an extensive 
limitation of production would inevitably follow. 


Unfortunately, however, these nations, with the exception of Japan, 
are not prepared to reduce the consumption of smoking opium unless the 
producing nations agree to reduce production and prevent smuggling from 
their territories, and then only in the event of an adequate guarantee being 
given that the obligations undertaken by the producing nations would be 
effectively and promptly fulfilled. No restriction of the production of 
raw opium under such conditions can be expected. 


In the matter of manufactured drugs and control of transportation, 
an improvement over The Hague Convention is noticeable. There is, 
however, no likelihood of obtaining complete control of all opium and 
coca leaf derivatives. Irrespective of the measure of control provided for 
manufactured drugs, it is believed that, by reason of the very small bulk, 
the ease of transportation with minimum risk of detection and the large 
financial gains to be obtained from their illicit handling, such drugs and 
their derivatives can only be effectively controlled if production of raw 
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opium and coca leaves, from which they are obtained, is strictly limited 
to medical and scientific purposes. This the Conference is unable to 
accomplish. 


In the circumstances the Delegation of the United States, in pursuance 
of instructions received from its Government, has no alternative under 
the terms of the Joint Resolution authorizing participation in the con- 
ference other than to withdraw, as it could not sign the Agreement which 
it is proposed to conclude: We desire to make it clear that our withdrawal 
from the present Conference does not mean that the United States will 
cease its efforts through international cooperation for the suppression 
of the illicit traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. The United States 
recognizes that the world-wide traffic in habit-forming drugs can be sup- 
pressed only by international cooperation, but believes that for the present, 
at least, greater strides in the control of the traffic may be hoped for if it 
should continue to work toward this end upon the basis of The Hague 
Convention of 1912. 


February 6, 1925. 
COMMENT ON AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL 


M. Loudon, chief delegate of The Netherlands Government, in com- 
menting on the American withdrawal, reflected a considerable body of 
opinion when he said: “I shall always be foremost in recognizing the 
splendid driving power which the world has on so many occasions derived 
from American idealism and to which it is indebted for so many noble 
acts and admirable constructive works. How valuable would the coopera- 
tion of America have been in carrying us forward to a successful con- 
clusion of this work, which was undertaken here by common agreement, 
a task in which we all had the same goal before us and all fervently 
desired the same object, and in which we were only divided as regards 
the methods by which this scourge ought to be combated. A continuation 
of this cooperation till the last moment would have been possible if a 
misunderstanding had not arisen two years ago at the Fifth Session of 
the Advisory Committee on Opium between the United States of America 
and ourselves with regard to the Opium Conference. This misunder- 
standing still continues to exist, as is evidenced by Mr. Porter’s letter. 
According to the American interpretation the task of this Conference 
was to cover the three first Chapters of the Convention of 1912, that 
is to say, the question of raw opium, of prepared opium and of drugs. 
The American Government evidently had not taken note of the reser- 
vations which were formulated in 1923 with regard to the first Resolution 
of the Advisory Committee by India as regards raw opium and by the 
Powers which still allow the use of opium for smoking as regards the 
prepared product. These reservations were precisely intended to show 
that the American principles were not acceptable by the Powers as regards 
Chapters I and II. Our Conference could not in practice apply the Amer- 
ican principles except to Chapter III and to Chapter I so far as it refers 
to Chapter III, in particular as regards drugs. Nevertheless, the instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Porter involved the application of these principles to 
all three chapters. The reservation made by India was entirely ignored. 
The fact that India had not accepted the American interpretation was 
hardly taken into account, and as regards the Powers which still admit 
the use of opium for smoking, it is true that America took account, though 
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to a very small extent, of the reservation which they had made, but only in 
this sense, that although the reservation implied that Article 6, that is to 
say, the principle of the gradual suppression of opium, would not be touched 
upon, nevertheless America came here to demand its suppression within 
a fixed time limit. It was precisely the points on which it was impossible 
to reach an agreement which formed the essential part of the American 
proposals. The impossibility of reaching an agreement was still further 
emphasized by the fact that the American Delegation was bound by rigid 
instructions which made any elasticity impossible. I think it is desirable 
to point out, in view of further meetings of the same sort which may 
be held at Geneva, that an International Conference presupposes the 
possibility of reciprocal concessions and of true and real exchanges of 
opinion, and of goodwiil on both sides, and such a Conference is doomed 
to failure if any one of the Parties has imperative orders to impose its 
will upon the others under pain of leaving the Conference.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE FINAL AGREEMENTS 


Despite American withdrawal the agreements arrived at during the 
discussions of the Second Conference were drawn up in the form of a 
Convention, a Protocol and a Final Act. 

The Convention, which contains thirty-nine articles, strengthens the 
provisions of The Hague Convention of 1912 by a number of measures 
for effective restriction of the production or manufacture of narcotics and 
establishing a closer control and supervision of international trade. 


After defining the narcotics which it is proposed to control—raw 
opium, medicinal opium, morphine, diacetyl-morphine (heroin), coca 
leaves, crude cocaine,* cocaine, ecgonine,* Indian hemp*—the Convention 
provides for the internal control of raw opium and coca leaves, of manu- 
factured drugs and Indian hemp. In regard to raw opium production it 
merely reaffirms Article I of the Hague Convention. It also provides for 
the control of international trade in these drugs by a system of export 
authorizations and import certificates, and the appointment of a Permanent 
Central Board whose task it will be steadily to follow the course of 
international trade. 

This Central Board will consist of eight members appointed by an 
electoral body consisting of the Council of the League and representatives 
which may be nominated by the United States of America and Germany. 
It will receive periodically from the Contracting Parties estimates of the 
quantities of narcotics they will need for internal consumption and statistics 
of their production, or consumption, stocks, imports and exports of these 
narcotics. 

With this information at its disposal, the Board will follow the course 
of the trade in narcotics and prepare each year for the Council a Report, 
which will be sent to all the Contracting Parties. If the statistics supplied 
appear to the Board to be unsatisfactory or insufficient, it will have the 
right to apply through the Council for supplementary information. 

The Convention will be open for signature until September 30, 1925, 
after which date States represented at the Conference, States Members 
of the League, and States to which the Council of the League has com- 
municated a copy, will be entitled to adhere. 


* Not included in The Hague Opium Convention, 
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The Convention is to come into force as soon as it is ratified by ten 
signatories, including seven of the States by which the Central Board 
is to be appointed. 

Any disputes which may arise regarding interpretation or application 
of the Convention and which cannot be settled by diplomatic means may, 
before judicial settlement or arbitration is resorted to, be submitted for 
an advisory opinion to a technica] body appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations for the purpose. 

The Protocol, which figures as one of the documents of the Second 
Opium Conference, provides that the Signatory States, recognizing their 
obligation under Chapter I of The Hague Convention, of establishing 
such control over the production, distribution and export of raw opium 
as would prevent illicit traffic, agree to take such measures as may be 
required completely to prevent, within five years from the present date, 
the smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle to the effective 
suppression of the use of prepared opium in those territories where such 
use is temporarily authorized. A League Commission is to decide whether 
these obligations have been carried out. 

The Final Act recalls the Assembly Resolution of September 27, 1923, 
inviting the Council of the League of Nations to convene the Conference, 
and suggests that the Council of the League, and the signatories, consider 
certain measures likely to further the aims of the Convention. 


IV. COMPARISON OF THE NEW TREATIES WITH THE 
HAGUE OPIUM CONVENTION 


Analysis of the final agreements shows that while they do not go 
as far as the American delegation desired, they nevertheless mark con- 
siderable advance over The Hague Convention. 

The First (smoking opium) Convention and the Protocol reaffirm 
and supplement, but do not replace, Chapter II of The Hague Convention. 
Whereas The Hague Convention merely pledges the signatories to bring 
about gradual suppression whenever circumstances permit, the new Pro- 
tocol sets a definite period (fifteen years) within which it is to be brought 
about. However, as this move is contingent on measures to be taken 
by the producing countries, critics of the First Convention maintain that 
it marks a step backward rather than an advance. 

Nevertheless, in the Protocol to the Second Convention the producing 
countries, on their part, agree to make measures (within five years) to 
prevent the danger of smuggling from constituting a serious obstacle 
to suppression of opium smoking in the territories where it is still per- 
mitted, and agree to appointment of a Commission by the Council of the 
League to decide whether the above undertakings have been carried out. 

The Second Convention replaces as between the signatories Chapters 
I, III and V of The Hague Convention. The following list of articles 
summarize the concrete advances made by this Convention over the pro- 
visions of The Hague Convention: 

Articles 1 and 4 include the following substances not covered by The 
Hague Convention: coca leaf, crude cocaine, ecgonine and 
Indian hemp. 

Article 2 provides for periodical revision and strengthening of laws 
enacted in virtue of Article 1 of The Hague Convention (which 
calls for “effective control” of raw opium production). 
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Article 3 extends provisions dealing with the limitation of the number 
of towns and ports, etc., through which import or export of 
raw opium is permitted, to include coca leaves. 


Articles 8 and 10 provide for inclusion and exclusion of narcotic drugs 
not covered by the Convention on the advice of the Health 
Committee of the League and the International Health Office. 


Article 11 provides for regulations covering traffic in Indian hemp. 


Articles 12 to 18, inclusive, set up an elaborate system of import and 
export certificates designed to control international trade in 
all raw materials and manufactured drugs covered by the 
Convention so as to eliminate the danger of smuggling. These 
provisions greatly extend the scope of The Hague Convention 
in regard to control of international traffic. 


Articles 19 to 27, inclusive, deal with the constitution and functions of 
the Permanent Central Board. Creation of the Central Board 
marks a distinct advance. 


Articles 28 to 32, inclusive, contain general provision (not embodied in 
The Hague Convention) for tightening up international con- 
trol. Among the more important are the following: 


Article 29 pledges the Contracting Parties to examine the possibility of 
taking legislative measures to render punishable illegitimate 
transactions which are carried out in another country by a 
person residing in their territories. 


Article 30 provides for exchange through the League of existing domestic 
laws and regulations. 


Article 32 provides that disputes arising from sear tile or applica- 
tion of this Convention, which are not settled directly between 
the parties themselves, shall be brought before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, unless steps are taken by arbi- 
tration or some other means. 
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Articles 33 to 39 merely provide for ratification of the Convention. 


Wuat Is tHE Next STEP? 


The American Delegation was in large measure responsible for such 
progress as was made at the Conferences. The withdrawal of the United 
States, however, has left the future role of this country uncertain. Will 
the Government, despite its failure to sign the Convention of the Second 
Conference, continue to cooperate through the international machinery 
set up by the League of Nations and this Conference? In preparing the 
final draft of the Treaty, the way was left open for American cooperation 
with the Permanent Central Board. And the head of the American 
Delegation, in his final communication to the Conference, intimated that 
the withdrawal of the United States did not necessarily mean that this 
country will cease its efforts towards the suppression of the illicit narcotic 
traffic through international cooperation. 


As yet, however, no constructive policy has been announced by the 
Government. The question remains, ‘““What does the United States intend 
to do next in the international campaign which it helped to set in motion?” 
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APPENDIX I 


ADDRESS: (OFM: ZAHLE OPRESTD EIN Tis © Teen tL re ON 1D 
OPIUM: CONFERENCE} AT ITS2HINAUC SESSION; 
FEBRUARY» 197 1925: 


GENTLEMEN: 
The Second Opium Conference has now terminated its long labors. 


This is not the time for the conventional President’s speech of appre- 
ciation and farewell. The issues in this Conference have run too deep for 
mere generalities regarding international co-operation and good-will. At 
whatever risk, I must attempt to approximate a picture of what has here 
happened. I shall, therefore, speak as frankly and as unconventionally 
as some of the delegates already have spoken. 


First, however, I must pause for a moment to express a personal 
word of gratitude to the Council of the League of Nations which appointed 
me President of this Conference, to the Delegates who have unfailingly 
supported me in a task which has been more than arduous, and to the 
Secretariat which has worked day and night with an unwavering loyalty 
and cheer. I may here especially mention Dame Rachel Crowdy who has 
been of inestimable help to me not only in the immense secretarial work 
but also in the vision which she has brought to the larger issues involved. 


May I also say a special word of thanks to the distinguished inter- 
national journalists who have followed our most complex debates with a 
patience not less than that shown by the delegates and who have performed 
a service of unique value in familiarizing the public with the problems 
which we have faced and must still face. We know that we can count on 
their continued support. 


The best that a President can do is to please everybody, but that, I 
am sure, is almost always impossible and a hundred times impossible in a 
Conference such as we have been through. The worst he can do is to 
please one side and displease the other, for that shows he has been partial. 
The most he can hope for is that he has displeased everybody, and in that 
hope I imagine I am not completely disappointed. 


The Opium Conference, I say unhesitatingly, has been the most 
difficult Conference in the history of the League of Nations. We have 
touched on the centuries old practices of the East; we have come hard 
against the economic status of several nations; we have found ourselves 
confronted by the most complicated and baffling details; we have seen 
the struggle between the smuggler and the law-enforcer; and yet we have 
had to safeguard legitimate rights and legitimate uses of drugs when 
fulfilling their errand of mercy in alleviating suffering. The drug question 
is both a boon and a curse to civilization; it contains much that is good 
as well as much that is bad; but where it is bad it is like a many-headed 
ais rearing its ugly features despite all precautions in most unexpected 
places. 

The Conference opened on November 17th with 41 States present, 
including four non-members of the League. It sat till December 20th 
when the combination of the holidays and the breach of opinion already 
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manifested made adjournment desirable in order to give the Delegates 
opportunity to consult their Governments. The Conference resumed its 
work on January 19th with three of the Delegations reinforced by new 
Delegates. On February 6th the Delegation of the United States of 
America, and on the following day that of China, withdrew because of 
disagreement with the progress of the Conference. Today, February 19th, 
we complete our work, and immediately the long process of signature, 
ratification and execution of the resultant Convention begins. 

No League Conference has ever lasted so long. For nearly 70 days 
we have been in session. Thirty-eight times we have met in plenary con- 
ference and over 100 times in sessions of commissions, committees or 
sub-committees. The effort and the material labor expended is well illus- 
trated by the single fact that over two million sheets of paper have been 
roneoed and distributed. 

It may well be so. The farther the Conference has gone into the 
questions before it, the more difficult have those questions become. Super- 
ficially simple as the problem of drugs appears to the uninitiated, it is 
in fact so many-sided, involves so many totally unexpected angles, and 
reaches so deep into the habits of peoples and the practice of governments 
as to be almost hopelessly baffling. The one incontrovertible fact is that 
there is no simple or single panacea. 

Opium is used in widely different ways. Amongst the 300 million 
people of India it has been eaten for centuries, and, whether the practice 
be good or bad, it could be done away with only by action going to the root 
of Indian life. Amongst other Far Eastern people, especially the Chinese, 
it is smoked, usually as a heavy stimulant, and is as difficult to abolish 
as any other human frailty. In the West, it is manufactured into drugs, 
some harmless, some neutral, some highly dangerous and capable of being 
at one moment the curse, and at the next the blessing, of society. 


Production is essential—over-production disastrous. How, then, can 
the line be drawn? This Conference has recognized that opium and coca, 
not to mention Indian hemp, the basis of hasheesh, are usually grown 
in less strongly federalized governments where control is difficult; it has 
seen that they are so small in bulk as to make their growth profitable even 
where there are no railroads to transport them; it has had to admit that 
their production and sale has long been an established and often a perfectly 
justified feature of the economic system of certain States; it has learned 
that they are sedulously sought by a small coterie of people willing 
to poison their fellows for profit; and it has been brought face to face 
with the fact that their highly concentrated value make them the joy of 
the smuggler and the despair of the law-enforcer. 


The Conference has not solved these problems; it has not removed 
the world’s drug evil. It makes no claim to complete success. On the 
contrary, it frankly recognizes that it leaves behind it questions which will 
not be solved for years, possibly even decades. 

Yet I do unhesitatingly believe that this Conference has struck a most 
powerful blow at the drug evil. The immense publicity which has been 
had from its open debates in an international centre has sounded a warning 
of the drug evil which will be heard in the far corners of the world. The 
facts which have been brought out here, and the education there has been 
both of the delegates and of public opinion, have put the question in a 
light never before possible. 
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That, I think, is the great cardinal result of our long deliberations. 
The drug problem is now before world opinion and will stay before world 
opinion until it is solved. We have taken certain detailed steps here; we 
will take more tomorrow, and still more the day after, but the outstanding 
fact is that we have started on a road which eventually can lead only 
to success. 

Apart from publicity, the Conference has greatly strengthened The 
Hague Convention of 13 years ago. The general principles enunciated in 
that document have now been provided with the mechanism for their 
realization. The first step has been taken towards the constitution of 
that international control which will eventually destroy the evil aspects 
of the drug traffic. 

The keystone of this control is the Central Board of eight permanent 
and disinterested experts who are to be armed with all statistics which 
the Governments can provide as to the nations’ legitimate requirements for 
production and manufacture. This Board will in effect be a great fact- 
finding body which in a few years should cast its light of publicity into 
the darknesses of the drug question and allow the world to distinguish 
the good from the evil. Then, and then only, will we have the data 
essential for an intelligent and scientific course of action. 


That, however, is not all. Should statistics prove that any nation’s 
territory is being used for an importation grossly in excess of its needs 
and obviously a danger to others, the Board can recommend the cessation 
of shipments to that nation. The mere threat of such action and the 
mere danger of an aroused world opinion should constitute an almost 
irresistible weapon which it may be expected will never have to be used. 


Obligations as intricate and complicated as the drug problem itself 
have been accepted by the Signatory Powers to make all this mechanism 
effective. Estimates of needs, statistics of production and of manufac- 
ture; control and supervision of factories; extension of the system of 
import and export certificates ; provisions for the control of trans-shipment 
and for free ports; even, for the first time, I believe, provisions as regards 
transportation by air, all have been incorporated in this new treaty in 
order to prevent any possible leakages. While no one, I think, suffers 
under the delusion that the present system is watertight, all of us, I am 
sure, feel that its imperfections can be overcome as they manifest them- 
selves with experience. 


If manufacture and transit have been well cared for, the same success 
cannot be claimed for production. The American principle for a limita- 
tion of production to medical and scientific purposes, though accepted 
as a principle by both the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium 
and the Assembly, has not been included in the Convention as a con- 
tractual obligation. While, again, no one disputed the rightness of this 
principle, the objections by the producing countries to its immediate ac- 
ceptance as a binding obligation made it obvious that years will be required 
before the principle will become effective in fact. Every possible effort 
was made, even up to the last day of the Conference, to find a solution, 
but when no solution appeared possible, the frankest and the wisest 
course seemed to be to strengthen the original provisions of The Hague 
Convention. The difficulties before the immediate acceptance of this 
proposal were two-fold: first, international control has not yet become 
sufficiently accurate and scientific to justify the world in attempting to 
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reduce and to apportion production amongst the various nations, and, 
second, the producing nations would find themselves faced by grave eco- 
nomic and political difficulties if they attempted brusquely and without 
alternative compensation to reduce a commerce deep-rooted in custom and 
in large part at least justifiable. 


The way, however, has been pointed out. On the one hand, the 
producing countries realize that in total they are providing far more drugs 
than the world needs; on the other, the world realizes that the reduction 
of production can take place only on a scientific program and with due 
regard to existing legitimate interests. Such a sharp clarification of the 
situation is the first essential on the road to ultimate success. Facts are 
needed in order to apportion the reduction, and alternative economic activi- 
ties are essential to meet its losses. 


Similarly, only a limited progress can be claimed as regards the smok- 
ing of opium in certain Pacific countries. While this question was the 
sole item on the agenda of the First Conference, nevertheless a joint Com- 
mittee of that Conference and this was created to hear and to discuss 
the American proposal for a total suppression of that practice within 
fifteen years. Agreement unfortunately was not reached, as the countries 
where the practice is temporarily permitted under The Hague Conven- 
tion felt unable, with the exception of Japan, to accept the immediate 
initiation of that period of suppression on the ground that the present 
heavy smuggling would render such acceptance illusory. Instead, they 
strengthened their measures for the control of the practice and accepted 
the principle of total suppression within a 15-year period provided that 
that period should not begin to run until some outside international 
authority, such as the Council of the League of Nations, ruled that the 
danger from smuggling had ceased. This result, however, was unaccept- 
able to the American Delegation which, very largely for this reason, with- 
drew from the Conference. Regrettable though this withdrawal was, I 
feel that our Conference did what was in its power to do to provide 
a solution which would go far enough to convince the American Delegation 
that real progress was under way and not too far to appear impracticable 
to the Powers immediately responsible for the administration of these 
territories. 


Such, then, is the broad outline of the results of our eight-weeks’ 
effort—an unprecedented publicity, a thorough appreciation of the facts 
and the difficulties of these immensely intricate problems, the creation of 
a real mechanism for the day-to-day execution of The Hague Convention, 
an understanding of the problem of the limitation of production which 
is essential for final success, and a thorough discussion, even without 
final agreement, of the prepared opium problem. More and more as we 
leave behind us these surcharged, and at times even hard, moments through 
which we have passed, I am sure we will begin to see that, after all, the 
sun is not far from breaking through the clouds. 


One special consideration I would mention: the most serious and 
the most unfortunate incident of the Conference, namely, the withdrawal 
of the Delegation of the United States of America. Utterly unchallenge- 
able, I believe, is the statement that that Delegation, by its boldness, its 
directness, and its devotion, had given a supreme impetus to the whole 
anti-drug campaign. Important political personalities had thrice crossed 
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the Atlantic to help our discussions and this last time had been away from 
home nearly four months. 

No voice was raised, and indeed, I believe, no voice can be raised, 
against the justice of the principles enunciated by the American Delegation. 
The only question is as to the moment when they can be realized. The 
American Delegation contended for immediate action ; the other Delegations 
felt that time was required. Without taking position between these two 
viewpoints and with full recognition of the generosity with which the 
American Delegation has given us of its time and its activity, I cannot 
but express my own regret, first that the Delegation should have felt it 
necessary in any circumstances to withdraw, and secondly, that they felt 
it necessary to withdraw before the end of the Conference. 


We cherish, however, the statement of its chief Delegate that this 
immensely intricate problem of drugs can be solved only by international 
cooperation. We have tried since the withdrawal of the Delegation not 
only to take no action which might make its renewed cooperation more 
difficult, but even to carry out, so far as we understood them, the various 
viewpoints which they had advanced. Despite our efforts, however, 
I feel confident the Convention would have been an even better one if 
the Delegation had remained to the end. Nevertheless, we look back on 
America’s attendance with gratitude for her energy and regret for her 
departure. We have gladly safeguarded America’s right to cooperate 
in the choice of the Central Board and in the general execution of the 
Convention and we venture to hope that it will not be long before she will 
as gladly return to the world-wide movement which we have launched 
here. 

In closing, let me again reaffirm my conviction that the drugs question 
has entered upon a new period. It is now caught in the day-to-day 
machinery of the League of Nations. It cannot escape. Where The Hague 
Conference adjourned without leaving behind it either organization or 
permanent machinery, this present Conference is but the opening step in 
a movement which will accelerate from day to day and from month to 
month. Within a week the instrument which you sign today will be 
despatched for the ratification of the parliaments of the world; within a 
month the Council of the League will have before it a report on the First 
Conference; within the year, many of you who are Delegates to this 
Conference will be reviewing these questions in a broad way at the Sixth 
Assembly of the League of Nations; and within a reasonable time we 
may hope that the mechanism which we have here provided will be set 
in motion to bring into being the Central Board. From today on, then, 
I think we can count that the very intricate and the very many-sided 
campaign which we have outlined during the past eight weeks will follow 
on and on through its various successive stages until this terrible scourge, 
from which so many different branches of the human family are suffer- 
ing, shall finally have been laid to rest. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 
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APPENDIX II 


Agreements Signed by the First Opium Conference, 
February, I1, 1925. 


—— 


TEXT OF FINAL CONVENTION 


THE BritisH Empire (witH INDIA), CHINA, FRANCE, JAPAN, THE 
NETHERLANDS, PorRTUGAL AND SIAM, 


Being fully determined to bring about the gradual and effective sup- 
pression of the manufacture of, internal trade in and use of prepared 
opium, as provided for in Chapter II of the International Opium Conven- 
tion of January 23rd, 1912, in their Far Eastern Possessions and Territories, 
including leased or protected territories, in which the use of prepared opium 
is temporarily authorized; and 


Being desirous, on the grounds of humanity and for the purpose of 
promoting the social and moral welfare of their peoples, of taking all 
possible steps for achieving the suppression of the use of opium for 
smoking with the least possible delay ; 


Having decided to conclude an agreement supplementary to the said 
International Convention ; 


Have nominated for this purpose as their plenipotentiaries : 
[Here follows list of plenipotentiaries.] 


Who, having examined the present situation in regard to the applica- 
tion of Chapter II of the said International Opium Convention in the 
above-mentioned Far Eastern possessions and territories ; and 


Taking note of the fact that the increase of the smuggling of opium 
in the greater part of the territories in the Far East since the ratification 
of the Convention is hampering greatly the accomplishment of the gradual 
and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and 
use of prepared opium, as provided for in the Convention, and is even 
rendering less effective some of the measures already taken for that end; 
and 

Taking into account the different situations of the several countries, 

Having deposited their full powers found in good and due form; 

Have agreed as follows :— 


Article 1. 


1. Except as provided in paragraph 3 of this article with regard to 
retail sale, the importation, sale and distribution of opium shall be a 
monopoly of the Government and the right to import, sell or distribute 
opium shall not be leased, accorded or delegated to any persons whatever. 

2. The making of prepared opium for sale shall also be made a 
monopoly of the Government as soon as circumstances permit. 

3. (a) The system of employing persons paid by a fixed salary and 
not by a commission on sales for the retail sale and distribution of opium 
shall be applied experimentally in those districts where an effective super- 
vision can be exercised by the administrative authorities. 
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(b) Elsewhere the retail sale and distribution of opium shall be 
conducted only by persons licensed by the Government. 

Paragraph (a) need not be applied if a system of licensing and 

rationing of smokers is in force which affords equivalent or more effective 


guarantees. ‘ 
Article 2. 


The sale of opium to minors shall be prohibited. All possible steps 
shall be taken by the Contracting Powers to prevent the spread of the 
habit of opium smoking among minors. 


Article 3. 
No minors shall be permitted to enter any smoking divan. 


Article 4. 


The Contracting Powers shall limit as much as possible the number of 
retail shops and, where smoking divans are permitted, the number of 
divans. 

Article 5. 


The purchase and sale of “dross,” except when the “dross” is sold to 
the monopoly, is prohibited. 


Article 6. 


(1) The export of opium, whether raw or prepared, from any Pos- 
session or Territory into which opium is imported for the purpose of 
smoking shall be prohibited. 


(2) The transit through, or trans-shipment in, any such Possession 
or Territory of prepared opium shall be prohibited. 


(3) The transit through, or trans-shipment in, any such Possession 
or Territory of raw opium consigned to a destination outside the Possession 
or Territory shall also be prohibited unless an import certificate, issued 
by the Government of the importing country, which can be accepted as 
affording sufficient guarantees against the possibility of illegitimate use, 
is produced to the Government of the Possession or Territory. 


Article 7. 


The Contracting Powers shall use their utmost efforts by suitable 
instruction in the schools, dissemination of literature and otherwise, to 
discourage the use of prepared opium within their respective terrtiories, 
except where a Government considers such measures to be undesirable 
under the conditions existing in its territory. 


Article 8. 


The Contracting Powers undertake to assist one another in their 
efforts to suppress the illicit traffic by the direct exchange of information 
and views between the heads of the services concerned. 


Article 9. 


The Contracting Powers will examine in the most favorable spirit the 
possibility of taking legislative measures to render punishable illegitimate 
transactions which are carried out in another country by a person residing 
within their territories. 
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Article 10. 


The Contracting Powers will furnish all information which they can 
obtain with regard to the number of opium smokers. This information 
shall be transmitted to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for publication. 

Article 11, 


The provisions of this agreement shall not apply to opium destined 
solely for medical and scientific purposes. 


Article 12. 

The Contracting Powers agree that they will jointly review from 
time to time, at such dates as may be mutually agreed, the position in regard 
to the application of Chapter II of the Hague Convention of January 23rd, 
1912, and of the present Agreement. The first meeting shall take place at 
latest in 1929. 

Article 13. 


The present Agreement applies only to the Far Eastern possessions 
or territories of the Contracting Powers, including leased or protected 
territories, in which the use of prepared opium is temporarily authorized. 

At the moment of ratification any Contracting Power may declare that 
its acceptance of the Agreement does not include any territory over which 
it exercises only a protectorate; and may accede subsequently in respect 
of any protectorate thus excluded by means of a notification of accession 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations who shall 
forthwith notify the accession to all the other Contracting Powers. 


Article 14. 


The present Agreement, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall be subject to ratification. 

The deposit of ratification shall be made at the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations as soon as possible. 

The Agreement shall not come into force until it has been ratified 
by two Powers. The date of its coming into force shall be the 90th day 
after the receipt by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations of 
the second ratification. Thereafter the Agreement shall take effect for each 
Contracting Power 90 days after the receipt of its ratification. 

The Agreement shall be registered by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations upon the day of its coming into force. 


Article 15. 


If one of the Contracting Powers should wish to denounce the present 
Agreement, the denunciation shall be notified in writing to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations who will immediately communicate a 
copy of the notification to all the other Powers, informing them of the date 
on which it was received. 

The denunciation shall take effect only as regards the Power which 
notified it, and one year after the notification thereof has reached the 
Secretary-General. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Agreement. 
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Done at Geneva, the eleventh day of February of nineteen hundred 
and twenty-five, in a single copy, which shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, and of which authen- 
ticated copies shall be transmitted to all the Contracting Powers. 


PROTOCOL 


The undersigned representatives of the States signatory to the Agree- 
ment relating to the use of prepared opium signed this day, duly authorized 
to that effect; 

Anxious to ensure the complete and final execution of the obligations, 
and to strengthen the undertakings assumed by them under Article VI 
of the Hague Convention of 1912; 

Taking note of the fact that the Second Opium Conference has 
decided to adopt a Protocol by which certain Powers are to establish 
within five years at latest an effective control over the production, distri- 
bution and export of raw opium, so as to prevent illicit traffic ; 


Hereby agree as follows: 


Article 1. 


The States signatories of the present Protocol recognize that the 
provisions of the Agreement signed this day are supplementary to, and 
designed to facilitate the execution of, the obligation assumed by the 
signatory States under Article VI of the Hague Convention of 1912, 
which obligation remains in full force and effect. 


Article 2. 


As soon as the poppy-growing countries have ensured the effective 
execution of the necessary measures to prevent the exportation of raw 
opium from their territories from constituting a serious obstacle to the 
reduction of consumption in the countries where the use of prepared opium 
is temporarily authorized, the States signatories of the present Protocol 
will strengthen the measures already taken in accoradnce with Article VI 
of the Hague Convention of 1912, and will take any further measures 
which may be necessary, in order to reduce consumption of prepared 
opium in the territories under their authority, so that such use may be com- 
pletely suppressed within a period of not more than fifteen years from 
the date of the decision referred to in the following Article. 


Article 3. 


A Commission to be appointed at the proper time by the Council of 
the League of Nations shall decide when the effective execution of the 
measures, mentioned in the preceding Article, to be taken by the poppy- 
growing countries has reached the stage referred to in that Article. The 
decision of the Commission shall be final. 


Article 4. 


In the event of any of the States signatories of the present Protocol 
finding, at any time during the period of fifteen years referred to in 
Article 2, that the measures to be taken by the poppy-growing countries, 
referred to in the said Article, are no longer being effectively executed, 
such State shall have the right to bring the matter to the notice of the 
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Council of the League of Nations. If the Council, whether by the report 
of a Commission appointed by it to investigate and report up »n the facts, 
or by any other information at its disposal, is satisfied that the facts are 
as stated, the States concerned will be entitled to denounce the present 
Protocol. In that case a Conference of the States concerned shall at once 
be held to consider the action to be taken. 


Article 5. 


During the year preceding the end of the period of fifteen years 
referred to in Article 2, a special Conference of the States signatories 
of the present Protocol shall be held to consider the measures to be taken 
in regard to habitual addicts whose pathological condition is certified by 
the medical authorities of the country concerned. 


Article 6. 


The States signatories of the present Protocol will co-ordinate their 
efforts to effect the complete and final suppression of the use of prepared 
opium. In order to attain this object as soon as possible the said States, 
recognizing the difficulties at present experienced by certain Powers in 
establishing an effective control over the production, distribution and 
exportation of raw opium, make a pressing appeal to the poppy-growing 
countries for the establishment between all the States concerned of a sincere 
and energetic collaboration which will lead to the termination of the illicit 
traffic. 


Article 7. 


The present Protocol shall come into force for each of the signatory 
States at the same time as the Agreement relating to the use of prepared 
opium signed this day. 


Article 8. 


Any State represented at the Conference at which the present Protocol 
was drawn up may accede to it at any time after its coming into force. 

Done at Geneva, the eleventh day of February, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five. 


BPINAIZ ACE 


The Conference convened by the Council of the League of Nations 
in accordance with the Resolution adopted by the Assembly of the League 
on September 27th, 1923, met in the offices of the Secretariat of the League 
on November 3rd, 1924. 


The Governments below enumerated took part in the Conference, for 
which they had appointed the following plenipotentiaries: 
BRITISH EMPIRE WITH INDIA. 
Sir Matcotm DELeEvincGNngE, K.C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 
INDIA. 


Mr; JoHN CaMmMpsBeELu, C.S.I., O.B.E., L.C.S. (retired); Mr. Harorp 
MAN TON. (6,1 Hee 1. Go, 
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CHINA. 


His Excullency Mr. Sao Ke Atrrep Sze, Ambassador, Envoy Extra- 


His 


His 


His 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of Amer- 
ica; His Excellency Mr. Wanc Kovane Ky, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to her Majesty the Queen of the Nether- 
lands; His Excellency Mr. Cuao-Hsin Cuu, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Chargé d’Affaires in London. 


FRANCE. 
Excellency Mr. Ed. Dauapier, Minister for the Colonies. 


JAPAN. 


. SAGATARO Kaku, former Civil Governor of the General Government 


of Taiwan; Mr. Yoraro Sucimura, Counsellor of Embassy, Assistant 
Head of the Imperial Japanese Bureau accredited to the League of 


Nations. 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


. W. G. vAN WetTTuM, former Head of the Opium Régie Department 


in the Netherlands Indies; Mr. p—E Kat ANGELINO, Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs to the Government of the Netherlands Indies. 


PORTUGAL. 


Excellency Mr. A. BARTHOLOMEU FERREIRA, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Portuguese Republic to the Swiss 
Federal Council; Mr. Roprico Ropricues, Governor of the Province 
of Macao. 
SIAM. 

Serene Highness Prince Damras, Siamese Chargé d’Affaires at The 
Hague. 

At a series of meetings, the Conference drew up the supplementary 


Agreement and the Protocol which bear this day’s date. 


The Conference, with the exception of the Chinese Delegation, further 


adopted the following Resolution :— 


“It has been pointed out to the Conference that in some countries the 
system of licenses (or registration) and rationing has been successful in 
diminishing the number of smokers. 


“At the same time, the Conference has found that, in other countries, 
the contraband trade which equals and even surpasses in extent the legitimate 
trade, renders the application of this system difficult, and, in the opinion of 
the Governments in question, useless and in some cases dangerous. 

“Accordingly, the Conference declares that the possibility of adopting 
these measures or of maintaining them in those territories where they are now 
worgee successfully depends principally upon the extent of the contraband 
trade. 

“It therefore leaves to the Contracting Powers which have not yet 
applied this system the duty of selecting the moment when circumstances 
will allow of its adoption and of taking in the meantime all such preparatory 
measures as they may deem expedient.” . 


The Representative of the British Empire declared that he signed the 


Protocol subject to the following declaration :— 


__ “I declare that my signature of this Protocol is subject, in respect of 
British Protectorates, to the conditions contained in Article XIII of the 
Agreement signed this day.” 
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The Representative of Portugal, on signing the Agreement, made the 
following declarations :— 


1) “The Portuguese Government, while accepting the principle of a 
monopoly as formulated in Article I, does so, as regards the moment at 
which the measures provided in the first paragraph thereof shall come into 
force, subject to the limitation contained in the second paragraph of the 
article. 


2) “The Portuguese Government, being bound by a contract consistent 
with the provisions of the Hague Convention of 1912, will not be able to 
put into operation the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 6 of the present 
Agreement so long as its obligations under this contract are in force.” 


The Representative of Siam declared that he signed the Agreement 
subject to the following declaration :— 

“The Siamese Delegation is instructed to sign the Agreement under 
reservation of Article 1, paragraph 3 (a) with regard to the time when this 
provision shall come into force and of Article 5. The reason for these 
reservations has been stated by the First Delegate of Siam on the 14th 
November, 1924. The Siamese Government is hoping to put into force the 
system of registration and rationing within the period of three years. After 
that date, the reservation in regard to Article 1, paragraph 3 (a) will fall 
to the ground. 

In witness whereof, the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Act. 

Done at Geneva, the eleventh day of February, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-five, in a single copy, which shall remain deposited in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and of which authenticated copies 
shall be transmitted to all the Powers represented at the Conference. 
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APPENDIX III 


Agreements Signed by the Second Opium Conference 
February 19, 10925. 


TEXT OF FINAL CONVENTION 


Taking note of the fact that the application of the provisions of the 
Hague Convention of January 23rd, 1912, by the Contracting Parties 
has produced results of great value, but that the contraband trade in and 
abuse of the substances to which the Convention applies still continue 
on a great scale; 


Convinced that the contraband trade in and abuse of these sub- 
stances cannot be effectually suppressed except by bringing about a more 
effective limitation of the production or manufacture of the substances, 
and by exercising a closer control and supervision of the international 
trade, than are provided for in the said Convention ; 

Desirous, therefore, of taking further measures to carry out the 
objects aimed at by the said Convention and to complete and strengthen 
its provisions; 

Realising that such limitation and control require the close co-oper- 
tion of all the Contracting Parties ; 

Confident that this humanitarian effort will meet with the unanimous 
adhesion of the nations concerned: 

Have decided to conclude a Convention for this purpose. 


The High Contracting Parties have accordingly appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries : 


[Here follow the names of heads of States and their Plenipotentiaries.] 


who, after communicating their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I. — DEFINITIONS. 
Article 1. 


The Contracting Parties agree to adopt the following definitions for the 
purposes of the present Convention: 


Raw Opium.— ‘Raw Opium” means the spontaneously coagulated 
juice obtained from the capsules of the Papaver somniferum L., which 
has only been submitted to the necessary manipulations for packing and 
transport, whatever its content of morphine. 


Medicinal Opium.—‘Medicinal Opium” means raw opium which has 
undergone the processes necessary to adapt it for medicinal use in 
accordance with the requirements of the national pharmacopceia, whether 
in powder form or granulated or otherwise or mixed with neutral materials. 


Morphine —“Morphine” means the principal alkaloid of opium having 
the chemical formula C,,H,,NO,. 


_ Diacetylmorphine. — “Diacetylmorphine” means  diacetylmorphine 
(diamorphine, heroin) having the formula C,,H,,NO;. 
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Coca Leaf.—‘‘Coca Leaf” means the leaf of the Erythroxylon Coca 
Lamarek and the Erythroxylon novo-granatense (Morris) Hieronymus 
and their varieties, belonging to the family of Erythroxylacee and the 
leaf of other species of this genus from which it may be found possible 
to extract cocaine either directly or by chemical transformation. 


_ Crude Cocaine.—“Crude Cocaine” means any extract of the coca leaf 
which can be used directly or indirectly for the manufacture of cocaine. 


Cocaine.—‘‘Cocaine” means methyl-benzoyl levo-ecgonine [a] D20° 
== — 16°4) in 20 per cent solution of chloroform, of which the formula 
AS COSA BNL OFS 

Ecgonine.—‘‘Ecgonine” means levo-ecgonine ( [a] D20° — —45°6 in 
5 per cent solution of water), of which the formula is C,H,,NO,. H,O, 
and all the derivatives of levo-ecgonine which might serve industrially 
for its recovery. 


Indian Hemp.—“Indian hemp” means the dried flowering or fruiting 
tops of the pistillate plant Cannabis sativa L. from which the resin has not 
been extracted, under whatever name they may be designated in commerce. 


Cuaprter I]—INTERNAL CONTROL OF RAW OPIUM AND 
COCA LEAVES. 


Article 2. 

The Contracting Parties undertake to enact laws and regulations 
to ensure the effective control of the production, distribution and export 
of raw opium, unless laws and regulations on the subject are already in 
existence; they also undertake to review periodically, and to strengthen 
as required, the laws and regulations on the subject which they have 
enacted in virtue of Article 1 of the Hague Convention of 1912 or of 
the present Convention. 

Article 3. 

Due regard being had to the differences in their commercial conditions, 
the Contracting Parties shall limit the number of towns, ports or other 
localities through which the export or import of raw opium or coca leaves 
shall be permitted. 


CuapTer III.—INTERNAL CONTROL OF MANUFACTURED 
DRUGS. 
Article 4. 
The provisions of the present Chapter apply to the following sub- 
stances : 
(a) Medicinal opium; 
(b) Crude cocaine and ecgonine; 
(c) Morphine, diacetylmorphine, cocaine and their respective salts ; 
(d) All preparations officinal and non-officinal (including the 
so-called anti-opium remedies) containing more than 0.2 per 
cent of morphine or more than 0.1 per cent of cocaine; 
(e) All preparations containing diacetylmorphine ; 
(f) Galenical preparations (extract and tincture) of Indian hemp; 
(g) Any other narcotic drug to which the present Convention 
may be applied in accordance with Article 10. 
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Article 5. 


The Contracting Parties shall enact effective laws or regulations 
to limit exclusively to medical and scientific purposes the manufacture, 
import, sale, distribution, export and use of the substances to which this 
Chapter applies. They shall co-operate with one another to prevent the 
use of these substances for any other purposes. 


Article 6. 


The Contracting Parties shall control all persons manufacturing, im- 
porting, selling, distributing or exporting the substances to which this 
Chapter applies, as well as the buildings in which these persons carry 
on such industry or trade. 


With this object, the Contracting Parties shall: 


(a) Confine the manufacture of the substances referred to in 
Article 4 (b), (c) and (g) to those establishments and premises 
alone which have been licensed for the purpose; 


(b) Require that all persons engaged in the manufacture, 
import, sale, distribution, or export of the said substances shall 
obtain a license or permit to engage in these operations; 


(c) Require that such persons shall enter in their books the 
quantities manufactured, imports, exports, sales and all other dis- 
tribution of the said substances. This requirement shall not neces- 
sarily apply either to supplies dispensed by medical practitioners 
or to sales by duly authorized chemists on medical prescriptions, 
provided in each case that the medical prescriptions are filed and 
preserved by the medical practitioner or chemist. 


Article 7. 


The Contracting Parties shall take measures to prohibit, as regards 
their internal trade, the delivery to or possession by any unauthorized 
persons of the substances to which this Chapter applies. 


Article 8. 


In the event of the Health Committee of the League of Nations, 
after having submitted the question for advice and report to the Per- 
manent Committee of the Office international d’ Hygiene publique in Paris, 
finding that any preparation containing any of the narcotic drugs referred 
to in the present Chapter cannot give rise to the drug habit on account 
of the medicaments with which the said drugs are compounded and 
which in practice preclude the recovery of the said drugs, the Health 
Committee shall communicate this finding to the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Council will communicate the finding to the Contracting 
Parties, and thereupon the provisions of the present Convention will not - 
be applicable to the preparation concerned. 


Article 9. 


Any Contracting Party may authorize the supply to the public by 
chemists, at their own discretion, as medicines, for immediate use in urgent 
cases, of the following opiate officinal preparations: tincture of opium, 
Sydenham laudanum and Dover powder. The maximum dose, however, 
which may be supplied in such cases must not contain more than 25 centi- 
grammes of officinal opium, and the chemist must enter in his books the 
quantities supplied, as provided in Article 6 (c). 
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Article 10. 


In the event of the Health Committee of the League of Nations, 
after having submitted the question for advice and report to the Per- 
manent Committee of the Office international d’Hygiéne publique in 
Paris, finding that any narcotic drug to which the present Convention 
does not apply is liable to similar abuse and productive of similar ill-effects 
as the substances to which this Chapter of the Convention applies, the 
Health Committee shall inform the Council of the League accordingly and 
recommend that the provisions of the present Convention shall be applied 
to such drug. 


The Council of the League shall communicate the said recommenda- 
tion to the Contracting Parties. Any Contracting Party which is prepared 
to accept the recommendation shall notify the Secretary-General of the 
League, who will inform the other Contracting Parties. 


The provisions of the present Convention shall thereupon apply to 
the substance in question as between the Contracting Parties who have 
accepted the recommendation referred to above. 


CuapTter IV.—INDIAN HEMP. 
Article 11. 


1. In addition to the provisions of Chapter V of the present Con- 
vention, which shall apply to Indian hemp and the resin prepared from it, 
the Contracting Parties undertake: 


(a) To prohibit the export of the resin obtained from Indian 
hemp and the ordinary preparations of which the resin forms the 
base (such as hashish, esrar, chiras, djamba) to countries which have 
prohibited their use, and, in cases where export is permitted, to 
require the production of a special import certificate issued by the 
Government of the importing country stating that the importation is 
approved for the purposes specified in the certificate and that the 
resin or preparations will not be re-exported ; 


(b) Before issuing an export authorization under Article 13 
of the present Convention, in respect of Indian hemp, to require the 
production of a special import certificate issued by the Government 
of the importing country and stating that the importation is approved 
and is required exclusively for medical or scientific purposes. 


Z. The Contracting Parties shall exercise an effective control of 
such a nature as to prevent the illicit international traffic in Indian hemp 
and especially in the resin. 


CHAPTER V.—CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Article 12. 


Each Contracting Party shall require a separate import authorization 
to be obtained for each importation of any of the substances to which the 
present Convention applies. Such authorization shall state the quantity 
to be imported, the name and address of the importer and the name and 
address of the exporter. 


The import authorization shall specify the period within which the 
importation must be effected and may allow the importation in more than 
one consignment. 
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Article 13. 


1. Each Contracting Party shall require a separate export authoriza- 
tion to be obtained for each exportation of any of the substances to which 
the present Convention applies. Such authorization shall state the quan- 
tity to be exported, the name and address of the exporter and the name 
and address of the importer. 

2. The Contracting Party, before issuing such export authorization, 
shall require an import certificate, issued by the Government of the import- 
ing country and certifying that the importation is approved, to be produced 
by the person or establishment applying for the export authorization. 


Each Contracting Party agrees to adopt, so far as possible, the 
form of import certificate annexed to the present Convention. 

3. The export authorization shall specify the period within which 
the exportation must be effected, and shall state the number and date of 
the import certificate and the authority by whom it has been issued. 

4. A copy of the export authorization shall accompany the consign- 
ment, and the Government issuing the export authorization shall send 
a copy to the Government of the importing country. 

5. The Government of the importing country, when the importation 
has been effected, or when the period fixed for the importation has 
expired, shall return the export authorization, with an endorsement to 
that effect, to the Government of the exporting country. The endorsement 
shall specify the amount actually imported. 

6. If a less quantity than that specified in the export authorization 
is actually exported, the quantity actually exported shall be noted by the 
competent authorities on the export authorization and on any official 
copy thereof. 

7. In the case of an application to export a consignment to any 
country for the purpose of being placed in a bonded warehouse in that 
country, a special certificate from the Government of that country, cer- 
tifying that it has approved the introduction of the consignment for the 
said purpose, may be accepted by the Government of the exporting country 
in place of the import certificate provided for above. In such a case, the 
export authorization shall specify that the consignment is exported for 
the purpose of being placed in a bonded warehouse. 


Article 14. 


For the purpose of ensuring the full application and enforcement 
of the provisions of the present Convention in free ports and free zones, 
the Contracting Parties undertake to apply in free ports and free zones 
situated within their territories the same laws and regulations, and to 
exercise therein the same supervision and control, in respect of the sub- 
stances covered by the said Convention, as in other parts aH their terri- 
tories. 1 ig Se 

~ This Article does not, however, prevent any Conn Party from 
applying, in respect of the said substances, more drastic provisions in 
its free ports and free zones than in other parts of its territories. 


Article 15. 


1. No consignment of any of the substances covered by the present 
Convention which is exported from one country to another country shall 
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be permitted to pass through a third country, whether or not it is removed 
from the ship or conveyance in which it is being conveyed, unless the 
copy of the export authorization (or the diversion certificate, if such 
a certificate has been issued in pursuance of the following paragraph) 
which accompanies the consignment is produced to the competent authori- 
ties of that country. 


2. The competent authorities of any country through which a con- 
signment of any of the substances covered by the present Convention is 
permitted to pass shall take all due measures to prevent the diversion 
of the consignment to a destination other than that named in the copy 
of the export authorization (or the diversion certificate) which accom- 
panies it, unless the Government of that country has authorized that 
diversion by means of a special diversion certificate. A diversion certificate 
shall only be issued after the receipt of an import certificate, in accordance 
with Article 13, from the Government of the country to which it is 
proposed to divert the consignment, and shall contain the same particulars 
as are required by Article 13 to be stated in an export authorization, 
together with the name of the country from which the consignment was 
originally exported. All the provisions of Article 13 which are applicable 
to an export authorization shall be applicable equally to the diversion 
certificate. 


Further, the Government of the country authorizing the diversion 
of the consignment shall detain the copy of the original export authorization 
(or diversion certificate) which accompanied the consignment on arrival 
in its territory, and shall return it to the Government which issued it, at 
the same time notifying the name of the country to which the diversion 
has been authorized. 


3. In cases where the transport is being effected by air, the preceding 
provisions of this Article shall not be applicable if the aircraft passes 
over the territory of the third country without landing. If the aircraft 
lands in the territory of the said country, the said provision shall be 
applied so far as the circumstances permit. 


4. Paragraphs 1 to 3 of this Article are without prejudice to the 
provisions of any international agreement which limits the control which 
may be exercised by any of the Contracting Parties over the substances to 
which the present Convention applies when in direct transit. 


5. The provisions of this Article shall not apply to transport of 
the substances by post. 


Article 16. 


A consignment of any of the substances covered by the present Con- 
vention which is landed in the territory of any Contracting Party and 
placed in a bonded warehouse shall not be withdrawn from the bonded 
warehouse unless an import certificate, issued by the Government of the 
country of destination and certifying that the importation is approved, 
is produced to the authorities having jurisdiction over the bonded ware- 
house. A special authorization shall be issued by the said authorities 
in respect of each consignment so withdrawn and shall take the place 
of the export authorization for the purpose of Articles 13, 14 and 15 
above. 
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Article 17. 


No consignment of the substances covered by the present Conven- 
tion while passing in transit through the territories of any Contracting 
Party or whilst being stored there in a bonded warehouse may be subjected 
to any process which would alter the nature of the substances in question 
or, without the permission of the competent authorities, the packing. 


Article 18. 


If any Contracting Party finds it impossible to apply any provision 
of this Chapter to trade with another country by reason of the fact that 
such country is not a party to the present Convention, such Contracting 
Party will only be bound to apply the provisions of this Chapter so far 
as the circumstances permit. 


CHAPTER VI.—PERMANENT CENTRAL BOARD. 
Article 19. 


A Permanent Central Board shall be appointed, within three months 
from the coming into force of the present Convention. 


The Central Board shall consist of eight persons who, by their 
technical competence, impartiality and disinterestedness, will command gen- 
eral confidence. 


The members of the Central Board shall be appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations. 


The United States of America and Germany shall be invited each 
to nominate one person to participate in these appointments. 


In making the appointments, consideration shall be given to the 
importance of including on the Central Board, in equitable proportion, 
persons possessing a knowledge of the drug situation, both in the producing 
and manufacturing countries on the one hand and in the consuming 
countries on the other hand, and connected with such countries. 

The members of the Central Board shall not hold any office which 
puts them in a position of direct dependence on their Governments. 

The members shall be appointed for a term of five years, and they will 
be eligible for re-appointment. 


The Central Board shall elect its own President and shall settle its 
rules of procedure. 
At meetings of the Board, four members shall form a quorum. 


The decisions of the Board relative to Articles 24 and 26 shall be 
taken by an absolute majority of the whole number of the Board. 


Article 20. 


The Council of the League of Nations shall, in consultation with 
the Board, make the necessary arrangements for the organization and 
working of the Board, with the object of assuring the full technical 
independence of the Board in carrying out its duties under the present 
Convention, while providing for the control of the staff in administrative 
matters by the Secretary-General. 


The Secretary-General shall appoint the secretary and staff of the 
Board on the nomination of the Board and subject to the approval of the 
Council. 
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Article 21. 


The Contracting Parties agree to send in annually before December 
31st, to the Permanent Central Board set up under Article 19, estimates 
of the quantities of each of the substances covered by the Convention to 
be imported into their territory for internal consumption during the 
following year for medical, scientific and other purposes. 

These estimates are not to be regarded as binding on the Government 
concerned, but will be for the purpose of serving as a guide to the 
Central Board in the discharge of its duties. 

Should circumstances make it necessary for any country, in the 
course of the year, to modify its estimates, the country in question shall 
communicate the revised figures to the Central Board. 


Article 22. 


1. The Contracting Parties agree to send annually to the Central 
Board, in a manner to be indicated by the Board, within three (in the 
case of paragraph (c), five) months after the end of the year, as complete 
and accurate statistics as possible relative to the preceding year, showing: 


(a) Production of raw opium and coca leaves; 


(b) Manufacture of the substances covered by Chapter III, 
Article 4 (b), (c) and (g) of the present Convention and the raw 
material used for such manufacture. The amount of such sub- 
stances used for the manufacture of other derivatives not covered 
by the Convention shall be separately stated; 


(c) Stock of the substances covered by Chapters II and III 
of the present Convention in the hands of wholesalers or held by 
the Government for consumption in the country for other than 
Government purposes; 


(d) Consumption, other than for Government purposes, of 
the substances covered by Chapters II and III of the present Con- 
vention ; 


(e) Amounts of each of the substances covered by the present 
Convention which have been confiscated on account of illicit import 
or export; the manner in which the confiscated substances have been 
disposed of shall be stated, together with such other information 
as may be useful in regard to such confiscation and disposal. 


The statistics referred to in paragraphs (a) to (e) above shall be 
communicated by the Central Board to the Contracting Parties. 


2. The Contracting Parties agree to forward to the Central Board, 
in a manner to be prescribed by the Board, within four weeks after the 
end of each period of three months, the statistics of their imports from 
and exports to each country of each of the substances covered by the 
present Convention during the preceding three months. These statistics 
will, in such cases as may be prescribed by the Board, be sent by telegram, 
except when the quantities fall below a minimum amount which shall be 
fixed in the case of each substance by the Board. 


3. In furnishing the statistics in pursuance of this Article, the | 
Governments shall state separately the amounts imported or purchased 
for Government purposes, in order to enable the amounts required in 
the country for general medical and scientific purposes to be ascertained. 
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It shall not be within the competence of the Central Board to question 
or to express any opinion on the amounts imported or purchased for 
Government purposes or the use thereof. 


4. For the purposes of this Article, substances which are held, 
imported, or purchased by the Government for eventual sale are not 
regarded as held, imported or purchased for Government purposes. 


Article 23. 


In order to complete the information of the Board as to the disposal 
of the world’s supply of raw opium, the Governments of the countries 
where the use of prepared opium is temporarily authorized shall, in a 
manner to be prescribed by the Board, in addition to the statistics provided 
for in Article 22, forward annually to the Board, within three months 
after the end of the year, as complete and accurate statistics as possible 
relative to the preceding year showing: 


(1) The manufacture of prepared opium, and the raw material 
used for such manufacture; 


(2) The consumption of prepared opium. 


It is understood that it shall not be within the competence of the Board 
to question or to express any opinion upon these statistics, and that the 
provisions of Article 24 are not applicable to the matters dealt with in this 
Article, except in cases where the Board may find that illicit international 
transactions are taking place on an appreciable scale. 


Article 24. 


1. The Central Board shall continuously watch the course of the 
international trade. If the information at its disposal leads the Board 
to conclude that excessive quantities of any substance covered by the 
present Convention are accumulating in any country, or that there is a 
danger of that country becoming a centre of the illicit traffic, the Board 
shall have the right to ask, through the Secretary-General of the League, 
for explanations from the country in question. 


2. If no explanation is given within a reasonable time or the ex- 
planation is unsatisfactory, the Central Board shall have the right to call 
the attention of the Governments of all the Contracting Parties and of 
the Council of the League of Nations to the matter, and to recommend 
that no further exports of the substances covered by the present Con- 
vention or any of them shall be made to the country concerned until the 
Board reports that it is satisfied as to the situation in that country in 
regard to the said substances. The Board shall at the same time notify 
the Government of the country concerned of the recommendation made 
by it. 

3. The country concerned shall be entitled to bring the matter 
before the Council of the League. 


4. The Government of any exporting country which is not prepared 
to act on the recommendation of the Central Board shall also be entitled 
to bring the matter before the Council of the League. 

If it does not do so, it shall immediately inform the Board that it is 
not prepared to act on the recommendation, explaining, if possible, why 
it is not prepared to do so. 
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5. The Central Board shall have the right to publish a report on 
the matter and communicate it to the Council, which shall thereupon 
forward it to the Governments of all the Contracting Parties. 

6. If in any case the decision of the Central Board is not unanimous, 
the views of the minority shall also be stated. 

7. Any country shall be invited to be represented at a meeting of 
the Central Board at which a question directly interesting it is considered. 


Article 25. 


It shall be the friendly right of any of the Contracting Parties to 
draw the attention of the Board to any matter which appears to it to 
require investigation, provided that this Article shall not be construed 
as in any way extending the powers of the Board. 


Article 26. 


In the case of a country which is not a party to the present Convention, 
the Central Board may take the same measures as are specified in Article 
24, if the information at the disposal of the Board leads it to conclude 
that there is a danger of the country becoming a centre of the illicit 
traffic; in that case the Board shall take the action indicated in the said 
Article as regards notification to the country concerned. 

Paragraphs 3, 4 and 7 of Article 24 shall apply in any such case. 


Article 27. 


The Central Board shall present an annual report on its work to the 
Council of the League. This report shall be published and communicated 
to all the Contracting Parties. 

The Central Board shall take the necessary measures to ensure that 
the estimates, statistics, information and explanations which it receives 
under Articles 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 or 26 of the present Convention shall 
not be made public in such a manner as to facilitate the operations of 
speculators or injure the legitimate commerce of any Contracting Party. 


CHAPTER VII.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Article 28. 

Each of the Contracting Parties agrees that breaches of its laws 
or regulations by which the provisions of the present Convention are 
enforced shall be punishable by adequate penalties, including in appro- 
priate cases the confiscation of the substances concerned. 


Article 29. 


The Contracting Parties will examine in the most favorable spirit the 
possibility of taking legislative measures to render punishable acts com- 
mitted within their jurisdiction for the purpose of procuring or assisting 
the commission in any place outside their jurisdiction of any act which 
constitutes an offence against the laws of that place relating to the matters 
dealt with in the present Convention. 


Article 30. 


The Contracting Parties shall communicate to one another, through 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, their existing laws and 
regulations respecting the matters referred to in the present Convention, 
so far as this has not already been done, as well as those promulgated 
in order to give effect to the said Convention. 
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Article 31. 


The present Convention replaces, as between the Contracting Parties, 
the provisions of Chapters I, III] and V of the Convention signed at The 
Hague on January 23rd, 1912, which provisions remain in force as between 
the Contracting Parties and any States Parties to the said Convention 
which are not Parties to the Present Convention. 


Article 32. 


1. In order as far as possible to settle in a friendly manner disputes 
arising between the Contracting Parties in regard to the interpretation 
or application of the present Convention which they have not been able 
to settle through diplomatic channels, the parties to such a dispute may, 
before resorting to any proceedings for judicial settlement or arbitration, 
submit the dispute for an advisory opinion to such technical body as 
the Council of the League of Nations may appoint for this purpose. 


2. The advisory opinion shall be given within six months com- 
mencing from the day on which the dispute has been submitted to the 
technical body, unless this period is prolonged by mutual agreement 
between the parties to the dispute. The technical body shall fix the 
period within which the parties are to decide whether they will accept 
the advisory opinion given by it. 

3. The advisory opinion shall not be binding upon the parties to 
the dispute unless it is accepted by each of them. 


4. Disputes which it has not been found possible to settle either 
directly or on the basis of the advice of the above-mentioned technical 
body shall, at the request of any one of the parties thereto, be brought 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice, unless a settlement 
is attained by way of arbitration or otherwise by application of some 
existing convention or in virtue of an arrangement specially concluded. 


5. Proceedings shall be opened before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the manner laid down in Article 40 of the Statute 
of the Court. 


6. A decision of the parties to a dispute to submit it for an advisory 
opinion to the technical body appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations, or to resort to arbitration, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and by him to the other Contracting 
Parties, which shall have the right to intervene in the proceedings. 


7. The parties to a dispute shall bring before the Permanent Court 
of International Justice any question of international law or question 
as to the interpretation of the present Convention arising during pro- 
ceedings before the technical body or arbitral tribunal, decision of which 
by the Court is, on the demand of one of the parties, declared by the 
technical body or arbitral tribunal to be necessary for the settlement 
of the dispute. 

Article 33. 


The present Convention, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall bear to-day’s date, and shall be open for signature 
until the 30th day of September, 1925, by any State represented at the 
Conference at which the present Convention was drawn up, by any 
Member of the League of Nations, and by any State to which the Council 
of the League of Nations shall have communicated a copy of the Con- 
vention for this purpose. 
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Article 34. 


The present Convention is subject to ratification. The instruments 
of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, who shall notify their receipt to the Members of the League 
which are signatories of the Convention and to the other signatory States. 


Article 35. 


After the 30th day of September, 1925, the present Convention may 
be acceded to by any State represented at the Conference at which this 
Convention was drawn up and which has not signed the Convention, by 
any Member of the League of Nations, or by any State to which the 
Council of the League of Nations shall have communicated a copy of 
the Convention for this purpose. 

Accession shall be effected by an instrument communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations to be deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat. The Secretary-General shall at once notify 
such deposit to all the Members of the League of Nations signatories of 
the Convention and to the other signatory States. 


Article 36. 


The present Convention shall not come into force until it has been 
ratified by ten Powers, including seven of the States by which the Central 
Board is to be appointed in pursuance of Article 19, of which at least 
two must be permanent Members of the Council of the League. The 
date of its coming into force shall be the ninetieth day after the receipt 
by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations of the last of the 
necessary ratifications. Thereafter, the present Convention will take effect 
in the case of each Party ninety days after the receipt of its ratification 
or of the notification of its accession. 

In compliance with the provisions of Article 18 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the Secretary-General will register the present 
Convention upon the day of its coming into force. 


Article 37. 

A special record shall be kept by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations showing which of the Parties have signed, ratified, acceded 
to or denounced the present Convention. This record shall be open to the 
Contracting Parties and the Members of the League at all times; it shall 
be published as often as possible, in accordance with the directions of 


the Council. 
Article 38. 


The present Convention may be denounced by an instrument in 
writing addressed to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
The denunciation shall become effective one year after the date of the 
receipt of the instrument of denunciation by the Secretary-General, and 
shall operate only in respect of the Contracting Party which makes it. 

The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall notify the 
receipt of any such denunciations to all Members of the League of Nations 
signatories of or adherents to the Convention and to the other signatory 
or adherent States. 

Article 39, 


Any State signing or acceding to the present Convention may declare, 
at the moment either of its signature, ratification or accession, that 
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its acceptance of the present Convention does not include any or all 
of its colonies, overseas possessions, protectorates, or overseas territories 
under its sovereignty or authority, or in respect of which it has accepted 
a mandate on behalf of the League of Nations, and may subsequently 
accede, in conformity with the provisions of Article 35, on behalf of 
any such colony, overseas possession, protectorate or territory excluded 
by such declaration. 

Denunciation may also be made separately in respect of any such 
colony, overseas possession, protectorate or territory, and the provisions 
of Article 38 shall apply to any such denunciation. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention. 

Done at Geneva, the nineteenth day of February, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five, in a single copy, which will remain deposited 
in the archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations; certified 
copies will be transmitted to all the States represented at the Conference 
and to all Members of the League of Nations. 


ASG ANCOR OG 3G: 


The undersigned, representatives of certain States signatory to the 
Convention relating to Dangerous Drugs signed this day, duly authorized 
to that effect; 

Taking note of the Protocol signed the eleventh day of February 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five by the representatives of the 
States signatory to the Agreement signed on the same day relating to 
the Use of Prepared Opium: 


Hereby agree as follows: 


iN 

The States signatory to the present Protocol, recognizing that under 
Chapter I of the Hague Convention the duty rests upon them of establish- 
ing such a control over the production, distribution and exportation of 
raw opium as would prevent the illicit traffic, agree to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent completely, within five years from the 
present date, the smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle 
to the effective suppression of the use of prepared opium in those 
territories where such use is temporarily authorized. 


IT. 

The question whether the undertaking referred to in Article I has 
been completely executed shall be decided, at the end of the said period 
of five years, by a Commission to be appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

III. 

The present Protocol shall come into force for each of the signatory 
States at the same time as the Convention relating to Dangerous Drugs 
signed this day. Articles 33 and 35 of the Convention are applicable 
to the present Protocol. 

In faith whereof the present Protocol was drawn up at Geneva the 
nineteenth day of February 1925, in a single copy, which will remain 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations; 
certified copies will be transmitted to all States represented at the Con- 
ference and to all Members of the League of Nations. 
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FINAL ACT 


The Second International Opium Conference, convoked in accordance 
with the resolution of the Assembly of the League of Nations dated 
September 27th, 1923, met on November 17th, 1924, at the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva. 


The resolution of the Assembly was in the following terms: 

“The Assembly, having noted with satisfaction that, in accordance 
with the hope expressed in the fourth resolution adpoted by the 
Assembly in 1922, the Advisory Committee has reported that the 
information now available makes it possible for the Governments 
concerned to examine, with a view to the conclusion of an agreement, 
the question of the limitation of the amounts of morphine, heroin or 
cocaine and their respective salts to be manufactured; of the limita- 
tion of the amounts of raw opium and the coca leaf to be imported 
for that purpose and for other medicinal and scientific purposes; 
and of the limitation of the production of raw opium and the coca 
leaf for export to the amount required for such medicinal and scientific 
purposes, requests the Council—as a means of giving effect to the 
principles submitted by the representatives of the United States 
of America, and to the policy which the League, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee, has adopted—to invite the Govern- 
ments concerned to send representatives with plenipotentiary powers 
to a conference for this purpose, to be held, if possible, immediately 
after the conference mentioned in Resolution V. 

“The Assembly also suggests, for the consideration of the 
Council, the advisability of enlarging this conference so as to include 
all countries which are Members of the League or Parties to the 
Convention of 1912, with a view to securing their adhesion to the 
principles that may be embodied in any agreement reached.” 

The Council of the League nominated as President of the Conference: 
His Excellency M. Herutur Zane, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Denmark to Berlin. 
The Secretary-General of the League of Nations nominated as 
Secretary-General of the Conference: 
Dame RacHEL Crowpy. 


The following States participated in the Conference, and for this 
purpose appointed the delegations, whose members are set out below: 
ALBANIA. 
Delegate: M. BeNorr Buinisuti, Consul-General in Switzerland, Director 
of the Permanent Secretariat accredited to the League of Nations. 


GERMANY. 


Delegates: His Excellency M. H. von Ecxarpt, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary; M. G. AscHMaANN, Consul-General 
at Geneva; Dr. ANSELMINO, Senior Government Counsellor at the 
Health Department of the Reich. 


UNTTED STATES OF AMERICA? 


Delegates: The Honorable STEPHEN G. PorRTER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives; the Right 
Reverend CHar.es H. Brent, Bishop. 
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Substitute Delegates: Dr. Rupert BuveE, Assistant Surgeon-General ; 
Mrs. HAMILTON WRIGHT; Mr. Epwin L. NEVILLE. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Delegate. Mr. M. L. SHEPHERD, I.S.O., Official Secretary for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia in Great Britain. 


BELGIUM. 


Delegates: His Excellency M. FERNAND PELTZER, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland; Dr. F. DE MyTTENAERE, 
Chief Inspector of Pharmacies. 


; BOLIVIA. 


Delegate: Dr. Arturo PinTo-Esca.irr, First Secretary of the Bolivian 


Legation in France. 
BRAZIL. 


Delegates: Dr. HumBerto Gottuzo, Medical Director of the Rio de 
Janeiro Mental Hospital; Dr. PEpRo PERNAmBuco, Professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine at the University of Rio de Janeiro. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Delegates: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Ceci oF CHELWoop, K.C.; Sir Mat- 
coLM DELEVINGNE, K.C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary of State. 
Experts: Mr. G. D. Kirwan, Home Office; Mr. M. D. PErrins, Home 
Office; Mr. H. W. Mauxin, C.B., Assistant Legal Adviser to the 
Foreign Office. 
BULGARIA. 


Delegate: Mr. Dimitr1t Mixorr, Chargé d’Affaires in Switzerland. 


CANADA. 


Delegates: The Honorable Henri S. BELANnp, B.A., M.D., Member of 
the King’s Privy Council, Minister of Health, Minister of Soldier 
Civil Re-establishment; Dr. J. A. AMyot, Deputy Minister of Health; 
Dr. W. A. RIpDELL, Ph.D., Advisory Officer of the Dominion of 
Canada for the League of Nations. 


CHILE: 
Delegate: Dr. EUGENE SUAREZ-HERREROS. 


CHINA. 

Delegates: His Excellency M. Sao-Ke ALFrEp Sze, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington; His Excel- 
lency M. Wanca Kouane Ky, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at The Hague; His Excellency M. CuHao-Hsin Cuu, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Chargé d’Affaires in London. 

Counsellor and Expert; Professor Dr. W. W. WitLLoucuBy, Professor 
of Political Science at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Experts: Dr VENFouR TcuHou, Secretary of the Chinese Legation at 
Washington; M. TcHou CueE-TsieEn, Secretary of the Chinese Lega- 
tion in Paris; M. Witi1Am Hsien, Secretary of the Chinese Lega- 

‘tion at The Hague; Dr. Tetiy Koo, Secretary at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 
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CUBA. 


Delegate: His Excellency Dr. ArtstipEs p—E AGuERO y BETHANCOURT, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Berlin and 
Vienna. 


DENMARK. 


Delegate: His Excellency M. ANDREAS OLDENBURG, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland, Representative of the 
Royal Government accredited to the League of Nations. 


FREE CIDY (OF DANZIG.* 
Delegate: Dr. W. Cuopzxo, former Minister of Health, Delegate of the 
Polish Government to the Office international d’Hygiéne. 


Expert: Dr. Karu Stave, Councillor of State, Head of the Health 
Administration at Danzig. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Delegate: Dr. L. M. Betances, Doctor of Medicine and Science, Biologist 
at the Embryology Laboratory of the College de France. 


EGYPT, 


Delegate: Dr. MoHAMED ABDEL SALAM EL GUINDY, Secretary of the 
Royal Egyptian Legation at Paris and Brussels, Delegate of the 
Egyptian Government at the Office international d’Hygiene. 

Substitute Delegates: Dr. A. H. Maurouz Bey, Assistant Director of 
the Government General Hospitals, Public Health Department, Cairo; 
MoHAMED KameEt Bey, Assistant Director of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 


SPAIN. 


Delegates: His Excellency M. Emiuio pe Pauacios, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland; Dr. Francisco Bus- 
TAMANTE RoMERO, Head of the Pharmaceutical Service of the Min- 
istry for the Interior; Dr. ANToNIo PaGapDoR y GOMEZ DE LEON, 
Doctor of Medicine at Barcelona. 


Substitute Delegate: M. JUAN DE ARENZANA, Consul at Geneva. 


FINLAND. 


Delegate: M. Uruo Totvona, Secretary of Legation, Director of the 
Finnish Secretariat accredited to the League of Nations. 


FRANCE. 


Delegates: His Excellency M. Dauapirr, Minister of the Colonies; His 
Excellency M. CiincHant, Minister Plenipotentiary, Assistant 
Director for Asia at-the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


Assistant Delegates: M. DucHENE, Director of Political Affairs at the 
Ministry for the Colonies; M. KircHer, Director of Customs and 
Excise in Indo-China; M. Prrrot, Inspector of Pharmacies, Pro- 
fessor and Vice-Doyen of the Pharmacy Faculty of Paris; M. Bour- 
Gois, Consul. 

Expert: M. CuHeron, Colonial Administrator. 


* The Delegation of the Free City withdrew before the end of the Conference. 
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GREECE. 
Delegate: M. Vasstt1 DENDRAMIS, Chargé d’Affaires at Berne. 
Expert: Professor Em. J. EMMANUEL, Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry at the University of Athens, Member of the Supreme 
Council of Public Health, Greece. 


HUNGARY. 


Delegate: M. ZottTaAN Baranyat, Director of the Royal Hungarian 
Secretariat accredited to the League of Nations. 


INDIA. 
Delegates: Mr}. GAMPRELD. Choy Ol Cs, Cah Mice 
CLAYTON CALE DGS evi re ay ker WALTON. 
Expert: Mr. G. A. Levert Y RAT SHCUE uli. Qi: 


TRIS EE EE Ast 


Delegate: Mr. MicuarL MacWuite, Representative of the Irish Free 
State accredited to the League of Nations. 


DAT 
Delegates: His Excellency M. AtFrepo Fatcion1, former Minister for 
Justice; Professor Comm, Pietro Spica, Director of the Institute 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry at the University of Padua; Dr. Comm. 
Guipo Fasris, Vice-Director of Customs and Indirect Taxation. 


JAPAN. 

Delegates: M. Sacataro Kaku, former Civil Governor of the Govern- 
ment-General of Taiwan; M. Yoraro Sucimura, Counsellor of Em- 
bassy, Assistant Head of the Imperial Japanese Bureau to the League 
of Nations. 

Experts: Dr. MixinosukeE Miyajima; Dr. Mitsuzo Tsuru. 


LUXEMBURG. 
Delegate: M. CHARLES VERMAIRE, Consul at Geneva. 


NICARAGUA. 
Delegate: Dr. SotTitE, Consul at Geneva. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Delegates: His Excellency Le Jonkheer J. Loupon, Doctor of Political 
Science, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
France; M. W. G. vAN WETTUM, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs; Dr. J. B. M. CorBercu, Chief Inspector, Public 
Health Service; M. A. D. A. pE Kat ANGELINO, Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs to the Government of the Dutch Indies. 

Expert: M. H. van EpBENHORST TENGBERGEN. 


PERSIA. 
Delegate: His Highness Prince Mirza RizA KHAN ARFA-ED-DOWLEH, 
Ambassador, former Minister for Justice. 
POLAND, 


Delegate: Dr. W. CHopzko, former Minister of Health, Delegate of 
the Polish Government to the Office international d’Hygiene. 
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PORTUGAL. 


Delegates: His Excellency M. BArTHOLOMEU FERREIRA, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland ; His Excellency 
Dr. Roprico RopricuEs, Governor of Macao. 


ROUMANIA. 


Delegate: His Excellency M. N. P. Comnene, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland. 
Substitute Delegates: M. E. Timctuc, Consul-General; M. D. 
Moriaup, Vice-Consul at Geneva. . 


BINGDONCOR UE PSUR baw CROATS AND SLOVENES, 
Delegates: His Excellency M. M. JovaNnovitcu, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland; M. Muiuivoyo Piya, 
Inspector at the Board of Trade. 
Expert: M. Dracan MILiTcHEviTcH, Secretary to the Confederation 
of Industrial Corporations of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 


Slovenes. 
SIAM. 
Delegates: His Highness Prince Cuaroon, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in France; His Serene Highness Prince 
Damras, Chargé d’Affaires at The Hague. 


SWEDEN. 


Delegate: Dr. Er1K RupoutF Syostranp, Adviser for Social Questions, 
in residence at Geneva. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Delegates: M. DinicHERT, Minister Plenipotentiary, Head of the Foreign 
Affairs Division of the Federal Political Department; Dr. CArriEreE, 
Head of the Federal Public Health Service; M. PEguicnort, Assistant 
Head to the Commercial Division of the Department for Public 
Economy; M. Huurreccer, First Secretary at the Directorate of the 
Swiss Union of Commerce and Industry. 

Expert: M. SECRETAN, Secretary at the Foreign Affairs Department of 
the Federal Political Department. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Delegate: His Excellency M. F. VrEverxa, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland, Permanent Delegate ac- 
credited to the League of Nations. 

Substitute Delegate: M. JEAN RetssEr, First Secretary of Legation. 
TURKEY. 

Delegates: MEHMED SurEyYA Bey, Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of Agriculture; Professor NourippIN Bey, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at the School of Agriculture of Constantinople. 

WR UG UALY.. 
Delegate: His Excellency M. Enrique Burro, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland. 
VENEZUELA. 
Delegate: Dr. Francisco J. DuarTE, Consul at Geneva. 
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The Conference held meetings between November 17th, 1924, and 
February 19th, 1925. 

The Conference adopted the Convention relating to Dangerous Drugs 
which bears to-day’s date. 

The Conference also adopted the Protocol bearing to-day’s date. 

The Conference also adopted the following resolutions: 


I. 


The Conference recognizes that, to enable the Convention relating to 
Dangerous Drugs, signed this day to produce its full effect, it 1s essential 
that it should be applied as widely as possible in the colonies, possessions, 
protectorates and territories mentioned in Article 39 of the Convention. 
The Conference accordingly expresses the earnest hope that the Govern- 
ments concerned will take the necessary steps to that end with as little 
delay as possible, and that the number of. such colonies, possessions, 
protectorates or territories excluded from the operation of the Convention 
may be reduced to a minimum. 


ly 
The Conference recommends that each Government should consider 
the possibility of forbidding the conveyance in any ship sailing under its 
flag of any consignment of the substances covered by the Convention: 


(1) Unless an export authorization has been issued in respect 
of such consignment in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
vention, and the consignment is accompanied by an official copy of 
such authorization, or of any diversion certificate which may be issued ; 


(2) To any destination other than the destination mentioned 
in the export authorization or diversion certificate. 


TU 
The Conference recommends that all States should co-operate as 
closely as possible with one another in the suppression of the illicit traffic, 
and that they should authorize the competent authorities charged with the 
administration of the law on the subject to communicate directly with the 
corresponding authorities in other countries. 


IV. 

The Conference draws attention to the advisability in certain cases 
of requiring dealers who are licensed by the Government to trade in the 
substances covered by the Convention to deposit or give sureties for a sum 
of money sufficient to serve as an effective guarantee against their engaging 
in the illicit traffic. 

Me 


The Conference asks the Council of the League of Nations to examine 
the suggestion which has been made in the course of its proceedings, in 
particular by the Persian delegation, that a commission should be appointed 
to visit certain opium-producing countries, should those countries so desire, 
for the purpose of making a careful study (in collaboration with the 
Governments of those countries) of the difficulties connected with the 
limitation of the production of opium in those countries and advising 
as to the measures which could be taken to make it possible to limit the 
production of opium in those countries to the quantities required for 
medical and scientific purposes. 
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Vo 


The Conference asks the Council of the League of Nations to invite 
the Health Committee to consider immediately whether it would be ex- 
pedient to consult the International Health Office regarding the products 
mentioned in Articles 8 and 10, in order that, if so, a decision concerning 
preparations which cannot give rise to the drug habit and a recommendation 
concerning all other drugs which might come under the provisions of the 
Convention may be notified immediately upon the entry into force of the 
said Convention. 


WAT, 


The Conference requests the Council of the League of Nations to 
decide to include in the expenses of the Secretariat the expenses of the 
Central Board and its administrative services. 


It is understood that those Contracting Parties which are not Mem- 
bers of the League will bear their share of the expenses in accordance with 
a scale to be drawn up by agreement with the Council. 


At the moment of signing the present Act, the delegate of Persia made 
the following declaration: 


“The Persian Delegate, acting on instructions from his Govern- 
ment, declares that he signs the Convention ad referendum and subject 
to the League of Nations according to Persia’s request as set forth in 
its memorandum.” 


At the moment of signing the present Act, the delegate of Siam 
made the following declaration: 


“In signing the Convention and the present Final Act, the Siamese 
delegation wishes to declare that, having no instructions on the subject 
of Indian hemp, which was not originally on the agenda of the Con- 
ference, the Siamese delegation is obliged to make reservation of 
Chapter III in regard to galenical preparations of Indian hemp and 
of Chapters IV and V solely in regard to Indian hemp.” 


In faith whereof the delegates have signed the present Act. 


Done at Geneva, the nineteenth day of February, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five, in a single copy, which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and of which authen- 
ticated copies shall be delivered to all States represented at the Conference. 
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APPENDIX IV 


International Opium Convention, Signed at the Hague, 
January 23, 1912. 


ss By We Wh a8 


Raw OPIUM. 
Definition—By “raw opium” is understood: 


The spontaneously coagulated juice obtained from the capsules of 
the papaver somniferum, which has only been submitted to the necessary 
manipulations for packing and transport. 


Article 1. 


The Contracting Powers shall enact effective laws or regulations for 
the control of the production and distribution of raw opium, unless laws 
or regulations on the subject are already in existence. 


Article 2. 


Due regard being had to the differences in their commercial conditions, 
the Contracting Powers shall limit the number of towns, ports, or other 
localities through which the export of raw opium shall be permitted. 


Article 3. 
The Contracting Powers shall take measures: 


(a) To prevent the export of raw opium to countries which 
shall have prohibited its entry, and 


(b) To control the export of raw opium to countries which 
restrict its import, unless regulations on the subject are already in 
existence. 


Article 4. 


The Contracting Powers shall make regulations requiring that every 
package containing raw opium intended for export shall be marked in 
such a way as to indicate its contents, provided that the consignment exceeds 
five kilograms. 

Article 5. 


The Contracting Powers shall not allow the import and export of 
raw opium except by duly authorized persons. 


CEDAR Dn Uy 


PREPARED OPIUM. 

Defimtion.—By “prepared opium” is understood: 

The product of raw opium, obtained by a series of special operations, 
especially by dissolving, boiling, roasting, and fermentation, designed to 
transform it into an extract suitable for consumption. 

Prepared opium includes dross and all other residues remaining when 
opium has been smoked. 

Article 6. 


The Contracting Powers shall take measures for the gradual and 
effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of, 
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prepared opium, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each 
country concerned, unless regulations on the subject are already in exist- 
ence. 

Article 7. 

The Contracting Powers shall prohibit the import and export of 
prepared opium; those Powers, however, which are not yet ready to 
prohibit immediately the export of prepared opium shall prohibit it as 
soon as possible. 

Article 8. 

The Contracting Powers which are not yet ready to prohibit immedi- 
ately the export of prepared opium: 

(a) Shall restrict the number of towns, ports, or other locali- 
ties through which prepared opium may be exported; 

(b) Shall prohibit the export of prepared opium to countries 
which now forbid, or which may hereafter forbid, the import thereof ; 

(c) Shall, in the meanwhile, prohibit the consignment of pre- 
pared opium to a country which desires to restrict its entry, unless the 
exporter complies with the regulations of the importing country; 

(d) Shall take measures to ensure that every package exported, 
containing prepared opium, bears a special mark indicating the nature 
of its contents; 

(e) Shall not permit the export of prepared opium except by 
specially authorized persons. 


COLA E ERs th. 
MEDICINAL OprumM, MorpHINE, COCAINE, ETC. 

Definitions —By “medicinal opium” is understood: 

Raw opium which has been heated to 60° Centigrade and contains not 
less than 10 per cent. of morphine, whether or not it be powdered or 
granulated or mixed with indifferent materials. 

By “morphine” is understood: 

The principal alkaloid of opium, having the chemical formula 
Getta aN G) a. 

By “cocaine” is understood: 


The principal alkaloid of the leaves of Erythroxylon Coca, having 
the formula C,,H,,NQ,. 


By “heroin” is understood: 
Diacetyl-morphine, having the formula C,,H,,NO,. 


Article 9. 

The Contracting Powers shall enact pharmacy laws or regulations to 
limit exclusively to medical and legitimate purposes the manufacture, sale, 
and use of morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts unless laws or 
regulations on the subject are already in existence. They shall co-operate 
with one another to prevent the use of these drugs for any other purpose. 


Article 10. 

The Contracting Powers shall use their best endeavors to control, 
or to cause to be controlled, all persons manufacturing, importing, selling, 
distributing, and exporting morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts, 
as well as the buildings in which these persons carry on such industry 
or trade. 
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With this object, the Contracting Parties shall use their best endeavors 
to adopt, or cause to be adopted, the following measures, unless regulations 
on the subject are already in existence: 


(a) To confine the manufacture of morphine, cocaine, and 
their respective salts to those establishments and premises 
alone which have been licensed for the purpose, or to 
obtain information respecting the establishments and pre- 
mises in which these drugs are manufactured, and to keep 
a register of them; 


(b) To require that all persons engaged in the manufacture, 
import, sale, distribution, or export of morphine, cocaine, 
and their respective salts shall be furnished with a license 
or permit to engage in these operations, or shall make to 
the competent authorities an official declaration that they 
are so engaged; 


(c) To require that such persons shall enter in their books the 
quantities manufactured, imports, sales, and all other dis- 
tribution, and exports of morphine, cocaine, and their 
respective salts. This rule shall not necessarily apply to 
medical prescriptions and to sales by duly authorized 
chemists. 


Article 11. 


The Contracting Powers shall take measures to prohibit, as regards 
their internal trade, the delivery of morphine, cocaine, and their respective 
salts to any unauthorized persons, unless regulations on the subject are 
already in existence. 


Article 12. 


Due regard being had to the differences in their conditions, the Con- 
tracting Powers shall use their best endeavors to restrict to authorized 
persons the import of morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts. 


Article 13. 


The Contracting Powers shall use their best endeavors to adopt, or 
cause to be adopted, measures to ensure that morphine, cocaine, and their 
respective salts shall not be exported from their countries, possessions, 
colonies, and leased territories to the countries, possessions, colonies and 
leased territories of the other Contracting Powers except when consigned 
to persons furnished with the licenses or permits provided for by the 
laws or regulations of the importing country. 

With this object each Government may communicate from time to time 
to the Governments of the exporting countries lists of the persons to whom 
licenses or permits for the import of morphine, cocaine, and their respective 
salts have been granted. 

Article 14. 


The Contracting Powers shall apply the laws and regulations respect- 
ing the manufacture, import, sale, or export of morphine, cocaine, and 
their respective salts: 


(a) To medicinal opium; 
(b) To all preparations (officinal and non-officinal, including 


the so-called anti-opium remedies) containing more than 0.2 per cent 
of morphine, or more than 0.1 per cent of cocaine; 
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(c) To heroin, its salts and preparations containing more than 
0.1 per cent of heroin; 


(d) ‘To all new derivatives of morphine, of cocaine, or of their 
respective salts, and to every other alkaloid of opium, which may be 
shown by scientific research, generally recognized, to be liable to 
similar abuse and productive of like ill-effects. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Article 15, 


The Contracting Powers having treaties with China (Treaty Powers) 
shall, in conjunction with the Chinese Government, take the necessary 
measures to prevent the smuggling into Chinese territory, as well as into 
their Far-Eastern Colonies and into the leased territories which they 
occupy in China, of raw and prepared opium, morphine, cocaine, and their 
respective salts, as also of the substances referred to in Article 14 of the 
present Convention. The Chinese Government shall, on their part, take 
similar measures for the suppression of the smuggling of opium and of 
the other substances above referred to from China to the foreign colonies 
and leased territories. 


Article 16. 


The Chinese Government shall promulgate pharmacy laws for their 
subjects regulating the sale and distribution of morphine, cocaine, and 
their respective salts, and of the substances referred to in Article 14 of 
the present Convention, and shall communicate these laws to the Govern- 
ments having treaties with China, through their diplomatic representatives 
at Peking. The Contracting Powers having treaties with China shall ex- 
amine these laws and, if they find them acceptable, shall take the necessary 
measures to apply them to their nationals residing in China. 


Article 17. 


The Contracting Powers having treaties with China shall undertake 
to adopt the necessary measures to restrict and control the habit of smoking 
opium in their leased territories, settlements, and concessions in China, 
to suppress, pari passu with the Chinese Government, the opium dens or 
similar establishments which may still exist there, and to prohibit the use 
of opium in places of entertainment and brothels. 


Article 18. 


The Contracting Powers having treaties with China shall take effective 
measures for the gradual reduction, pari passu with the effective measures 
which the Chinese Government shall take with the same object, of the 
number of shops, in which raw and prepared opium is sold, which may 
still exist in their leased territories, settlements, and concessions in China. 
They shall adopt effective measures for the restriction and control of the 
retail trade in opium in the leased territories, settlements, and concessions, 
unless regulations on the subject are already in existence. 


Article 19. 

The Contracting Powers having post offices in China shall adopt 
effective measures to prohibit the illegal import into China in the form 
of postal packages, as well as the illegal transmission through these offices 
from one place in China to another, of opium (raw or prepared), mor- 
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phine, cocaine, and their respective salts, and of the other substances 
referred to in Article 14 of the present Convention. 


CELA T ang 
Article 20. 

The Contracting Powers shall examine the possibility of enacting laws 
or regulations making it a penal offense to be in illegal possession of raw 
opium, prepared opium, morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts, 
unless laws or regulations on the subject are already in existence. 


Article 21. 
The Contracting Powers shall communicate to one another, through 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands: 


(a) The texts of the existing laws and administrative regula- 
tions respecting the matters referred to in the present Convention or 
promulgated in virtue of the clauses thereof ; 


(b) Statistical information as regards the trade in raw opium, 
prepared opium, morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts, as 
well as in the other drugs or their salts or preparations referred to 
in the present Convention. 


These statistics shall be furnished with as many details and within a 
period as short as may be considered possbile. 


CHAR DERIVE: 
FInAL PROVISIONS 
Article 22. 

Any Power not represented at the Conference shall be allowed to sign 
the present Convention. 

With this object the Government of the Netherlands will, immediately; 
after the signature of the Convention by the Plenipotentiaries of the Power; 
which have taken part in the Conference, invite all the Powers of Europe 
and America not represented at the Conference, that is to say: 


The Argentine Republic, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Republic of Cuba 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, the Republic of Ecuador, Greece 
Guatemala, the Republic of Haiti, Honduras, Luxemburg, Mexico 
Montenegro, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Rouma 
nia, Salvador, Serbia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay 
the United States of Venezuela, 


to appoint a delegate, furnished with the necessary full powers, to sigt 
the Convention at The Hague. 

These signatures shall be affixed to the Convention by means of 
“Protocol of Signature by Powers not represented at the Conference,’ 
to be added after the signatures of the Powers represented, the date o: 
each signature being mentioned. 

The Government of the Netherlands will, every month, notify the 
Signatory Powers of each supplementary signature. 


Article 23. 

After all the Powers, as well on their own behalf as on behalf oi 
their possessions, colonies, protectorates, and leased territories, have signec 
the Convention or the supplementary Protocol above referred to, the Gov: 
ernment of the Netherlands will invite all the Powers to ratify the Con- 
vention with this Protocol. 
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